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The  DESIGN, 


7  HERE  are  certain  powers  in  human 
nature  which  feem  to  hold  a  middle  place 
between  the  organs  of  bodily  fenfe  and  the  faculties 
of  moral  perception :  They  have  been  call'd  by  a 
Very  general  name,  The  Powers  of  Imagina¬ 
tion.  Like  the  external  fenfes >  they  relate  to 
matter  and  motion  *,  and  at  the  fame  time ,  give 
the  mind  ideas  analogous  to  thofe  of  moral  ap¬ 
probation  and  diflike.  As  they  are  the  inlets  of 
fome  of  the  mo/l  exquijite  pleafures  with  which  we 
are  acquainted \  it  has  naturally  happened  that 
men  of  warm  and  fenfible  tempers  have  fought 
means  to  recall  the  delightful  perceptions  which 
they  afford ,  independent  of  the  objeffs  which  ori¬ 
ginally  pro  due' d  them .  This  gave  rife  to  the  imi¬ 
tative  or  defigning  arts ;  fome  of  which ,  as 
painting  and  fculpture ,  dire  Elly  copy  the  external 
appearances  which  were  admir'd  in  nature ; 
others ,  as  mufic  and  poetry 9  bring  them  back  to 
remembrance  by  ftgns  univerfally  ejlablifh'd  and 
underftood. 

A  3  But 
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But  thefe  arts ,  as  they  grew  more  correct  and 
deliberate,  were  of  eourfe  led  to  extend  their  imi¬ 
tation  beyond  the  'peculiar  objects  of  the  imagina¬ 
tive  powers  ,  efpecially  poetry ,  which  making  ufe 
of  language  as  the  inftrument  by  which  it  imitates , 
is  confequently  be  tome  cm  unlimited  reprefentative 
of  every  fpecies  and  mode  of  being .  Yet  as  their 
primary  intention  was  only  to  exprefs  the  objeSis 
of  imagination,  and  as  they  ftill  abound  chiefly  in 
ideas  of  that  clafs,  they  of  eourfe  retain  their 
original  character ,  and  all  the  different  pleafures 
which  they  excite ,  are  term'd,  in  general.  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Imagination. 

Yhe  defign  of  the  following  poem  is  to  give  a 
view  of  thefe  in  the  largeft  acceptation  of  the 
term  \  fo  that  whatever  our  imagination  feels 
from  the  agreeable  appearances  of  nature,  and 
all  the  various  entertainment  we  meet  with  ei¬ 
ther  in  poetry,  painting,  mufic,  or  any  of  the 
elegant  arts,  might  be  deducible  from  one  or 
other  of  thofe  principles  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  human  mind,  which  are  here  eflablifh’d 
and  explain’d. 

V 

In  executing  this  general  plan,  it  was  neceffary 
flrfi  of  all  to  diftinguijh  the  Imagination  from  our 

other 
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other  faculties  *,  and  in  the  next  place  to  characte¬ 
rize  thofe  original  forms  or  properties  of  being 
about  which  it  is  converfant ,  and  which  are  by 
nature  adapted  to  it ,  as  light  is  to  the  eyes ,  or 
truth  to  the  underftanding f  'Thefe  properties  Mr . 

Addifon  had  reduced  to  the  three  general  claffes 
of  greatnefsy  novelty 5  and  beauty ;  and  into  thefe 
we  may  analyfe  every  object ,  however  complex > 
which y  properly  fpeakingy  is  delightful  to  the  ima¬ 
gination .  ifa/  fitch  an  objed  may  alfo  include 
many  other  fources  of  pie  afurey  and  its  beauty ,  or 
novelty y  or  grandeur ,  will  make  a  ftronger  im - 
prejfion  by  reafon  of  this  concurrence .  Befides 

which y  the  imitative  artsy  efpecially  poetry ,  owe 
of  their  effect  to  a  fimilar  exhibition  of  pro¬ 
perties  quite  foreign  to  the  imagination ,  infomuch 
that  in  every  line  of  the  moft  applauded  poems  y  we 
meet  with  either  ideas  drawn  from  the  external 
fenfeSy  or  truths  dif cover'd  to  the  underftanding r 
or  illuftrations  of  contrivance  and  final  caufes9  or 
above  all  the  refty  with  circumftances  proper  to 
awaken  and  ingage  the  paftions.  It  was  therefore 

necejfary  to  enumerate  and  exemplify  thefe  different 
fpecies  of  pleafure  *,  efpecially  that  from  the  paf- 
fionSy  which  as  it  is  fupreme  in  the  noblefi  works 
of  human  genius ,  fo  being  in  feme  particulars  not 
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a  little  furprizing,  gave  an  opportunity  to  enliven 
the  didaCiic  turn  of  the  poemy  by  introducing  an 
allegory  to  account  for  the  appearance . 

After  thefe  parts  of  the  fubjeCl  which  hold 
chiefly  of  admiration ,  or  naturally  warm  and  in¬ 
ter  eft  the  mind ,  a  pie  a  fur  e  of  a  very  different  na¬ 
ture  ,  that  which  arifes  from  ridicule ,  came  next 
to  beconjider’d.  As  this  is  the  foundation  of  the 
comic  manner  in  all  the  arts ,  and  has  been  but 
very  imperfectly  treated  by  moral  writers ,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  it  a  particular  illuftration ? 
and  to  diftinguiflo  the  general  fources  from  which 
the  ridicule  of  characters  is  deriv’d .  Here  too  a 
change  of  ftile  became  neceffary ;  fuch  a  one  as 
might  yet  be  conflftent ,  if  poffible^  with  the  genet 
rod  tafte  of  compofition  in  the  ferious  parts  of  the 
fubjeCl:  nor  is  it  an  eafy  tajk  to  give  any  tolerable 
force  to  images  of  this  kindy  without  running 
either  into  the  gigantic  expreflicns  of  the  mock - 
heroic ,  or  the  familiar  and  poetical  raillery  of 
prcfefs’d  fatire  •,  neither  of  which  would  have 
been  proper  here . 

7 he  materials  of  all  imitation  being  thus  laid 
open ,  nothing  now  remain’d  but  to  illuftrate  fome 

particular 
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particular  pie  a  fares  which  arife  either  from  the 
relations  of  different  objects  one  to  another ,  or 
from  the  nature  of  imitation  it f elf.  Of  the  firjl 
kind  is  that  various  and  complicated  refemblance 
exifting  between  fever al  parts  of  the  material  and 
immaterial  worlds ,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
metaphor  and  wit .  As  it  feems  in  a  great  ?ne ab¬ 
jure  to  depend  on  the  early  ajfociation  of  our  ideas , 
and  as  this  habit  of  affociating  is  the  fource  of 
many  pleafures  and  pains  in  life ,  and  on  that 
account  bears  a  great  Jhare  in  the  influence  of 
poetry  and  the  other  arts ,  it  is  therefore  mention'd 
here  and  its  effects  defcrib'd .  Then  follows  a  ge¬ 
neral  account  of  the  production  of  thefe  elegant 
arts ,  and  of  the  fecondary  pleafure,  as  it  is  call' dy 
arifing  from  the  refemblance  of  their  imitations  to 
the  original  appearances  of  nature.  After  which , 
the  work  concludes  with  fome  reflections  on  the 
general  conduct  of  the  powers  of  imagination y 
and  on  their  natural  and  moral  ufefulnefs  in  life . 

Concerning  the  matter  or  turn  of  compofltion 
which  prevails  in  this  piece  y  little  can  be  faid 
with  propriety  by  the  author.  He  had  two  mo¬ 
dels  \  that  antient  and  fimple  one  of  the  fir  ft 
Grsecian  poetsy  as  it  is  refined  by  Virgil  in  the 

Georgies, 
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Georgies,  and  the  familiar  epiftolary  way  of 
Horaee.  This  latter  has  fever al  advantages . 
It  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  file  *,  it  more 
readily  ingages  the  generality  of  readers ,  as  par - 
taking  more  of  the  air  of  converfation  \  and  efpe - 
dally  with  the  ajpftance  of  rhyme ,  leads  to  a  dofer 
and  more  condfe  exprejfion .  Add  to  this  the 
example  of  the  moft  perfed  of  modern  poets ,  who 
has  fo  happily  applied  this  manner  to  the  noblefi 
parts  of  philofophy ,  that  the  public  tajle  is  in  a 
great  meafure  form’d  to  it  alone .  Tet9  after  all9 
the  fubjed  before  us  tending  almofi  conftantly  to 
admiration  and  enthujiafm ,  feem’d  rather  to  de¬ 
mand  a  mere  open ,  pathetic  and  figur’d  file . 
This  too  appear’d  more  natural ,  as  the  author’s 
aim  was  not  fo  much  to  give  formal  precepts ,  or 
enter  into  the  way  of  dired  argumentation ,  as  by 
exhibiting  the  moft  ingaging  profpeds  of  nature , 
to  enlarge  and  harmonize  the  imagination ,  and 
by  that  means  infenfibly  difpofe  the  minds  of  men 
to  a  fimilar  tafte  and  habit  of  thinking  in  religion , 
morals ,  and  civil  life.  ’ Tis  on  this  account  that 
he  is  fo  careful  to  point  out  the  benevolent  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  author  of  nature  iu  every  principle  of 
the  human  conftitution  here  infifted  on  \  and  alfo 
to  unite  the  moral  excellencies  of  life  in  the  fame 

point 
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point  of  view  with  the  meer  external  objects  of 
good  tajle\  thus  recommending  them  in  common 
to  our  natural  propenfity  for  admiring  what  is 
beautiful  and  lovely .  The  fame  views  have  alfo 
led  him  to  introduce  fome  fentiments  which  may 
perhaps  be  look'd  upon  as  not  quite  direct  to  the 
fubjeft ;  but  fince  they  bear  an  obvious  relation  to 
it ,  the  authority  Virgil,  the faultlefs  model  of 
didaElic  poetry ,  will  beft  fupport  him  in  this  par¬ 
ticular .  For  the  fentiments  themfelves  he  makes 
no  apology . 
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ARGUMENT  of  the  FIRSTBOOK, 


’"'HE  fubjeCi  propos'd ;  verfe  i.  to  30.  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  treating  it  poetically ;  v.  45,  The  ideas 
of  the  divine  mind ,  the  origin  of  every  quality 
pleajing  to  the  imagination  5  vf  56,  78.  The 

natural  variety  of  conjlitution  in  the  minds  of 
men ,  with  its  final  caufe ;  to  v.  96.  The  idea 
of  a  fine  imagination ,  W  the  fate,  of  the  mind 
in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures  which  it  af¬ 
fords ;  v.  100,  /<?  132.  All  the  primary  plea¬ 
fures  of  the  imagination  refult  from  the  perception 
of  greatnefs ,  or  wondcrfulnefs ,  beauty  in 

objects  *,  v.  145.  The  pie afure  from  greatnefs 
with  its  final  caufe  ;  v.  151,  to  221.  Pleafure 
from  novelty  or  wonder fulnefs,  with  its  final 
caufe  ;  v.  222,  to  zyo.  Pleafure  from  beauty, 
with  its  final  caufe  5  v.  275,  to  372.  *£he  con¬ 
nection  of  beauty  with  truth  and  good,  applied 
id  the  conduct  of  life  \  v.  384.  Invitation  to  the 
ftudy  of  moral philo fophy  ;  v.  428.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  beauty  in  different  fpecies  of  ob¬ 
jects  •,  v.  448.  Colour  *,  ;  natural  conf¬ 

er etes  j  vegetables  *,  animals  ;  the  mind  \  v.  445, 
to  475 «  The  fublime ,  the  fair ,  the  wonderful 
of  the  mind',  v.  197,  /<?  526.  The  connection 
of  the  imagination  and  the  moral  faculty  ->  v.  5  5  7 . 
Conclufion. 
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Book  the  First. 

T  T|  TTTHwhat  attractive  charms  this  goodly  frame 
*  *  Of  nature  touches  the  contenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men;  and  what  the  pleafing  (lores 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet's,  or  the  painter’s  toil ;  5 

*c 

My  verfe  unfolds.  Attend,  ye  gentle  Pow’rs 


Of 
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Of  Musical  Delight  !  and  while  I  fing 
Your  gifts,  your  honours,  dance  around  my  ftrain. 
Thou,  finding  queen  of  every  tuneful  bread:. 
Indulgent  Fancy!  from  the  fruitful  banks  10 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rofy  fingers  cull 
Frefh  flow’rs  and  dews  to  fprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakefpeare  lies,  be  prefent :  and  with  thee 
I  Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  fragrant  wings 
Wafting  ten  thoufand  colours  thro5  the  air,  1 5 
*  Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye. 

She  blends  and  fhifts  at  will  thro*  countlefs  forms,  * 
Her  wild  creation.  Goddefs  of  the  lyre. 

Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  iphere. 

Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony  !  defcend,  20 

And  join  this  feftive  train  ?  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  fports, 
Majeftic  T ruth  ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come. 
Her  filter  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 

Be  prefent  all  ye  Genii  who  conduct  25 

The  wand’ring  footfteps  of  the  youthful  bard. 

New  to  your  fprings  and  fhades :  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  founds  :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
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Book  L  of  IMAGINATION. 

The  bloom  of  nature,  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayeft,  happieft  attitude  of  things. 


Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  (train 
The  critic- verfe  imploy’d  ;  yet  (till  unfung 
Lay  this  prime  fubje£t,  tho’  importing  moft 
A  poet’s  name  :  for  fruitlefs  is  th’  attempt, 

By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil  35 

Obfcure,  to  conquer  the  fevere  afcent 
Of  high  Parnaflus.  Nature’s  kindling  breath 
Mull:  fire  the  chofen  genius  ;  nature’s  hand 
Muft  firing  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle-wings  J/./„ 
Impatient  of  the  painful  fleep,  to  foar  40 

High  as  the  fummit :  there  to  breathe  at  large 
iEtherial  air  ;  with  bards  and  fages  old. 

Immortal  fons  of  praife.  Thefe  flatt’ring  fcenes 
To  this  negledled  labour  court  my  fong; 

Yet  not  unconfcious  what  a  doubtful  talk  45 
I  To  paint  "the  features  of  the  mind, 

And  to  moft  fubtile  and  myflerious  things 
Give  colour,  flrength  and  motion.  But  the  love 
Of  nature  and  the  mufes  bids  explore, 

B  Thro9 
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Thro5  feeret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man,  50 

The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detedfc 

Untafted  fprings,  to  drink  inipiring  draughts, 

And  fhade  my  temples  with  unfading  flow’rs 
Cull’d  from  the  laureate  vale’s  profound  recefs. 
Where  never  poet  gain’d  a  wreath  before,  55 


Fromheav’n  my  (trains  begin;  from  heav’n  defcends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  bread. 

And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  infpiration.  Ere  the  radiant  fun 
Sprang  from  the  ead,  or  ’mid  the  vault  of  night  60 
T  he  moon  fufpended  her  ferener  lamp  ; 

Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  dreams  adorn’d  the  globe. 
Or  wifdom  taught  the  fons  of  men  her  lore  ; 

Then  liv’d  th5  almighty  One  :  then  deep  retir’d 
In  his  unfathom’d  eflence,  view’d  the  forms,  65 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things ; 


The  radiant  fun,  the  moon’s  nodturnal  lamp. 

The  mountains,  woods  and  dreams,  the  rolling  globe. 
And  wifdom’s  mien  cceledial.  From  the  fird 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix’d,  70 
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His  admiration :  till  in  time  compleat. 

What  he  admir’d  and  lov’d,  his  vital  (mile 
Unfolded  into  being.  Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame,  74 

Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  refounding  waves  ; 
Hence  light  and  fhade  alternate  ;  warmth  and  cold  5 
And  dear  autumnal  fkies  and  vernal  fhow’rs. 

And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 


But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  fcene  unveil’d.  For  fince  the  claims  80 
Of  focial  life,  to  different  labours  urge 
The  adlive  pow’rs  of  man ;  with  wife  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  byafs,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 

To  fome  (he  taught  the  fabric  of  the  fphere. 

The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  liars. 

The  golden  zones  of  heav’n  :  to  fome  file  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things. 

Of  time,  and  fpace, ,  and  fate’s  unbroken  chain,  90 
And  will’s  quick  impulfe  :  ethers  by  the  hand 
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She  led  o’er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  fwells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flow’rs  ;  or  what  the  beams  of  morn 
Draw  forth,  diftilling  from  the  clifted  rind  95 
In  balmy  tears.  But  feme,  to  higher  hopes 
Were  deftin’d  ;  fome  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  temper’d  with  a  purer  flame. 

To  thefe  the  fire  omnipotent  unfolds 

The  world’s  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read  100* 
The  tranfeript  of  himfelfi  On  every  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impreffions  of  his  hand  i 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow’s  purple  flores. 

The  moon’s  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin’s  form 
Blooming  with  rofy  fmiles  they  fee  portray’d  105 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  fupreme.  They  alfo  feel  her  charms. 
Enamour’d  *  they  partake  th’  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memnon’s  image,  long  renown 9d 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quiv’ring  touch  no 
Of  Titan’s  ray,  with  each  repulfive  firing 
Confenting,  founded  thro’  the  warbling  air 

Unbidden 
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Unbidden  {trains  ;  even  fo  did  nature’s  hand 
To  certain  fpecies  of  eternal  things. 

Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind  :  1 1 5 

So  the  glad  impulfe  of  congenial  pow’rs. 

Or  of  fweet  found,  or  fair  proportion’d  form. 

The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  thro’  imagination’s  tender  frame, 

From  nerve  to  nerve  :  all  naked  and  alive  120 
They  catch  the  fpreading  rays  :  till  now  the  foul 
At  length  difclofes  every  tuneful  fpring, 

To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 
Refponfive.  Then  the  inexprefiive  {train 
Diffufes  its  inchantment :  fancy  dreams  12  5 

Of  facred  fountains  and  Elyfian  groves, 

And  vales  of  blifs :  the  intellectual  pow’r 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondTing  ear, 

And  fmiles :  the  paflions  gently  footh’d  away. 

Sink  to  divine  repofe,  and  love  and  joy  130 

Alone  are  waking  •,  love  and  joy,  ferene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  fummer.  O  !  attend. 

Whoe’er  thou  art,  whom  thefe  delights  can  touch, 
Whofe  candid  bofom  the  refining  love 
Qf  nature  warms,  O!  liften  to  my  fong; 
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And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  fav’rite  walks, 

And  teach  thy  folitude  her  voice  to  hear. 

And  point  her  lovelieft  features  to  thy  view. 

Know  then,  whate?er  of  nature’s  pregnant  ilores, 
Whate’er  of  mimic  art’s  reflected  forms  140 

With  love  and  admiration  thus  inflame 
The  pow’rs  of  fancy,  her  delighted  fons 
To  three  illuflrious  orders  have  referr’d  ^ 

Three  filter-graces,  whom  the  painter’s  hand. 

The  poet’s  tongue  confeffes  \  the  fublime ,  145 

*’  -  *  ij 

The  wonderful ,  the  fair*  I  fee  them  dawn! 

I  fee  the  radiant  vifions,  where  they  rife. 

More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  difplays 
His  beaming  forehead  thro’  the  gates  of  morn. 

To  lead  the  train  of  Phoebus  and  the  fpring,  1 50 


Say,  why  was  man  fo  eminently  rais’d 
Amid  the  vaft  creation  j  why  ordain’d 

Thro* 


Say,  why  <zvas  man,  &c.]  In  apologizing  for  the  frequent 
negligences  of  the  fublimeil  authors  of  Greece ,  Lhofe  god-like 
ge?iiufest  fays  Longinus ,  were  'well  ajjiired ,  that  nature  had  not 

intended 
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Thro5  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame  * 

But  that  th5  Omnipotent  might  fend  him  forth  155 
In  fight  of  mortal  and  immortal  pow?rs5 
As  on  a  boundlefs  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  juftice ;  to  exalt 
His  gen’rous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds  ; 

To  chafe  each  partial  purpofe  from  his  bread*,  160 
And  thro3  the  mills  of  pafiion  and  of  fenfe, 


intended  man  for  a  low-fpirited  or  ignoble  being  :  but  bringing  us 
into  life  and  the  midfl  of  this  wide  univerfe ,  as  before  a  multitude 
affembled  at  fome  heroic  folemnity  that  we  might  be  fpedlators  of  all 
her  magnificence ,  and  candidates  high  in  emulation  for  the  prize  of 
glory ;  foe  has  therefore  implanted  in  our  fouls  an  inextinguishable 
loose  of  every  thing  great  and  exalted ,  of  every  thing  which  ap¬ 
pears  divine  beyond  our  comprehenfon .  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  even  the  whole  vsorld  is  not  an  objedi  fujficient  for  the  depth 
and  rapidity  of  human  imagination ,  which  often  failles  forth  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  all  that  furround  us.  Let  any  man  cafl  his  eye 
through  the  whole  circle  of  our  exifence ,  and  confider  how  efpe- 
cially  it  abounds  in  excellent  and  grand  objects,  he  will  fdon  ac-> 
knowledge  for  what  enjoyments  and  purfuits  we  were  dejlirf d» 
‘Thus  by  the  very  propenfty  of  nature  we  are  led  to  admire ,  not 
little  fprings  or  Jh allow  rivulets ,  however  clear  and  delicious ,  but 
the  Nile ,  the  Rhine ,  the  Danube,  and  much  more  than  all,  the 
Ocean,  Sec.  Dionyf.  Longin.  de  Sublim.  §.  xxiv. 
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And  thro’  the  tolling  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 

To  hold  his  courfe  unfalt’ring,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  fteep  afcent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward,  165 

Th’  applauding fmile of  heav’n  ?  Elfe  wherefore  burns 
In  mortal  bofoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  fublimer  things. 
And  mocks  poffeflion  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind* 
With  fuch  refiltlefs  ardour  to  embrace  1 7Q 

Majeftic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free, 

Spurning  the  grofs  controul  of  wilful  might  ^  * 

Proud  of  the  ftrong  contention  of  her  toils  5 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?  Who  but  rather  turns 
To  heav’n’s  broad  fire  his  unconftrained  view,  175 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  lab’ring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  furvey 
l  Nilus  or  Ganges  rowling  his  bright  wave  179 
Thro’mountains, plains, thro’empiresblackwithfliade, 
And  continents  of  fand  ^  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  fcanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?  The  high-born  foul 

Difdains 
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Difdains  to  reft  her  heav’n-afpiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.  Tir’d  of  earth  185 
And  this  diurnal  fcene,  fhe  fprings  aloft 
Thro’  fields  of  air  ;  purfues  the  flying  ftorm  ; 

Rides  on  the  volley’d  lightning  thro’  the  heav’ns; 
Or  yok’d  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blaff. 
Sweeps  the  long  trad  of  day.  Then  high  fhe  foars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  fun  19 1 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  ftream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  fway 
Bend  the  reludant  planets  to  abfolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.  Thence  far  effus’d  195 
She  darts  her  fwiftnefs  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets  ;  thro’  its  burning  figns 
Exulting  meafures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  Ears, 

Whofe  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone,  200 
Invefts  the  orient.  Now  amaz’d  fhe  views 
Th’  empyreal  wafte,  where  happy  fpirits  hold, 

»  '  Beyond 


‘77/  empyreal  rwajlel]  Ne  fe  peut-il  point  qul  y  a  un  grand 
efpacc  audela  de  la  region  d?  st dies?  £>ue  ce  foit  Is  del  empyreet 
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Beyond  this  concave  heav*n,  their  calm  abode  $ 
And  fields  of  radiance*  whofe  unfading  light 
Has  tra veil’d  the  profound  fix  thoufand  years,  205 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  fight  of  mortal  things. 

Ev’n  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  untir’d 

She  meditates  th’  eternal  depth  below 

Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  deep  209 

She  plunges  *,  foon  o’erwhelm’d  and  fwallow’d  up 

In  that  immenfe  of  being.  There  her  hopes 

Reft  at  the  fated  goal.  For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  fovereign  Maker  faid. 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown,  215 

Pow’r’s  purple  robes,  nor  pleafure’s  flow’ry  lap. 


ou  non ,  toujours  cef  efpace  immenfe  qui  enuironne  toute  eette  region , 
pourra  etre  rempli  de  bonheur  C5*  de  gloire,  II  pourra  etre  conqu 
( omme  V ocean,  ou.  fe  rendent  les  jiewves  de  toiites  les  creatures  bien •? 
heureufes ,  quand  elles  feront  <yenues  a  leur  perfection  dans  le  fyfteme 
fe  etoiles.  Leibnitz  dans  la  Theodicee,  part.  i.  §.  19. 

Whofe  unfading  light ,  &c.]  It  was  a  notion  of  the  great 
Mr.  Huygens ,  that  there  may  be  lixed  liars  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  oar  folar  fyftem,  as  that  their  light  fhould  not  have  had 
time  to  reach  ns,  even  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this 
4ay. 

The 
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The  foul  fhould  find  enjoyment :  but  from  thefe 

Turning  difdainful  to  an  equal  good, 

Thro9  all  th9  afcent  of  things  inlarge  her  view, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  fhould  difappear,  220 
And  infinite  perfection  clofe  the  fcene. 

Call  now  to  mind  what  high  capacious  pow’rs 
Lie  folded  up  in  man  *,  how  far  beyond 
The  praife  of  mortals,  may  th9  eternal  growth 

Of  nature  to  perfection  half  divine,  225 

Expand  the  blooming  foul  ?  What  pity  then 
Should  floth’s  unkindly  fogs  deprefs  to  earth 
Her  tender  bloffom  ;  choak  the  ftreams  of  life, 
And  blaft  her  fpring  !  Far  other  wife  defign’d 
Almighty  wifdom  ;  nature’s  happy  cares  230 
Th9  obedient  heart  far  other  wife  incline, 

Witnefs  the  fprightly  joy  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quick  fenfe,  and  wakes  each  aCtive  pow9r 
To  brifker  meafures  :  witnefs  the  negleCt 
Of  all  familiar  profpeCts,  tho’  beheld  235 

With 


. - — ■ - — —the  negleft 

Of  all  familjqr  prnjpects*,  &C.] 


It  is  here  laid,  that  in  con- 

fequenc^ 
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With  tranfport  once ;  the  fond  attentive  »aze 
Of  young  aftonifhment ;  the  fober  zeal 

Of 


sequence  of  the  love  of  novelty,  objects  which  at  firll  were 
highly  delightful  to  the  mind,  iofe  that  effed  by  repeated  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  But  the  inilance  of  habit  is  oppos’d  to  this 
obfeivation  ;  for  there ,  objeds  at  firll  diflafleful  are  in  time  ren¬ 
der’d  intirely  agreeable  by  repeated  attention. 

The  difficulty  in  this  cafe  will  be  removed,  if  we  confider, 
that  when  objeds  at  firll  agreeable,  lofe  that  influence  by  fre¬ 
quently  recurring,  the  mind  is  wholly  pajjive,  and  the  percep¬ 
tion  involuntary  ;  but  habit,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  fupn 
pofes  choice  and  ahfivity  accompanying  it ;  fo  that  the  pleafure 
arifes  here  not  from  the  objed,  Jmt  from  the  mind’s  con/cious 
determination  of  its  own  adivity  ;  and  confequently  increafes  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  that  determination. 

It  will  Hill  be  urged  perhaps,  that  a  familiarity  with  dif- 
agreeable  objeds  renders  them  at  length  acceptable,  even  when 
there  is  no  room® for  the  mind  to  refolve  or  aB  at  all.  In  this 
cafe,  the  appearance  mull  be  accounted  for,  one  ofthpfe  ways. 

'  The  plealure  from  habit  may  be  meerly  negative.  The  ob- 
jed  at  firll  gave  uneaflnefs  :  this  uneafinefs  gradually  wears  off 
as  the  objed  grows  familiar :  and  the  mind  finding  it  at  lafl  in- 
tirply  removed,  reckons  its  fituation  really  pleafurable,  com¬ 
par’d  with  what  it  had  experienced  before. 

The  diflike  conceiv’d  of  the  objed  at  firfl,  might  be  owing 
to  prejudice  or  want  of  attention.  Confequently  the  mind  being 
necefiitated  to  review  it  often,  may  at  length  perceive  its  own 
imllake,  and  be  reconcil  d  to  what  it  had  look’d  on  with  aver- 
$Qnf  In  which  cafe,  a  fort  of  inflindivc  ji^ftice  naturally  leads 
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Of  age,  commenting  on  prodigious  things. 

For  fuch  the  bounteous  providence  of  heav’n. 

In  every  bread  implanting  this  defire  240 

Of  objects  new  and  ft  range,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitted  labour  to  purfue 
Thofe  facred  ftores  that  wait  the  ripening  foul. 

In  truth’s  exhauftlefs  bofom.  What  need  words 


it  to  make  antends  for  the  injury,  by  running  toward  the  other 
extreme  of  fondnefs  and  attachment. 

Or  laftly,  tho’  the  objedt  itfelf  fhould  always  continue  dif- 
agreeable,  yet  circumftances  of  pleafure  or  good  fortune  may 
Occur  along  with  it.  Thus  an  afTociation  may  arife  in  the 
mind,  and  the  objedt  never  be  remember’d  without  thofe  pleaf- 
ing  circumftances  attending  it ;  by  which  means  the  difagree-^ 
able  impreflion  which  it  at  firft  occafion’d  will  in  time  be  quite 
obliterated. 

- this  defer  e 

Of  objetts  new  and  ftrange- — - ]  Thefe  two  ideas  are  ofc 

confounded  ;  tho1  it  is  evident  the  meer  novelty  of  an  object 
makes  it  agreeable,  even  where  the  mind  is  not  afFedted  with 
the  leaft  degree  of  wonder  :  whereas  wonder  indeed  always  im¬ 
plies  novelty ,  being  never  excited  by  common  or  well-known 
appearances.  But  the  pleafure  in  both  cafes  is  explicable  from 
the  fame  final  caufe,  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  and  inlarge- 
rnent  of  our  views  of  nature:  on  this  account  it  is  natural  to 
treat  of  them  together. 
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To  paint  its  pow’r  ?  For  this,  the  daring  youth  245 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms. 

In  foreign  climes  to  rove :  the  penfive  fage 
Heedlefs  of  fieep,  or  midnight’s  harmful  damp. 
Hangs  o’er  the  fickly  taper  ^  and  untir’d 
The  virgin  follows*  with  inchanted  ftep,  250 

1  The  mazes  of  fome  wife  and  wondrous  tale. 

From  morn  to  eve ;  unmindful  of  her  form* 
Unmindful  of  the  happy  drefs  that  Hole 
The  wifhes  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin’d.  Hence  finally,  by  night  255' 
The  village-matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
Sufpends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  aftonifhment !  of  witching  rhimes. 

And  evil  fpirits ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robb’d  the  widow,  and  devour’d  260 
The  orphan’s  portion  ;  of  unquiet  fouls 
Ris’n  from  the  grave  to  eafe  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal’d  ;  of  lhapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murd’rer’s  bed.  265 
At  every  folemn  paufe  the  croud  recoil 


Gazing 
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Gazing  each  other  fpeechlefs,  and  congeal’d 
With  fhiv’ring  flghs  :  till  eager  for  th’  event. 
Around  the  beldame  all  arredt  they  hang,  269 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quell’d. 

But  lo  !  difclos’d  in  ail  her  failing  pomp, 

Where  Beauty  onward  moving;  claims  the  verfe 
Her  charms  infpire:  the  freely- flowing  verfe 
In  thy  immortal  praife,  O  form  divine,  274 

Smooths  her  mellifluent  dream.  Thee,  Beauty,  thee 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  molly  roofs  adore  :  thou,  better  fun  ! 

For  ever  beamed  on  th’  enchanted  heart 
Love,  and  harmonious  number,  and  delight 
Poetic,  Brighted  progeny  of  heav’n  !  2  Bo 

How  fhall  I  trace  thy  features  ?  where  feledt 
The  rofeate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ? 

Hade  then,  my  fong,  thro’  nature’s  wide  expanfe. 
Hade  then,  and  gather  all  her  comelied  wealth, 
Whate’er  bright  fpoils  the  florid  earth  contains,  285 
Whate’er  the  waters,  or  the  liquid  air, 

To  deck  thy  lovely  labour.  Wilt  thou  fly 
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With  laughing  Autumn  to  th*  Atlantic  files, 

And  range  with  him  th’  Hefperian  field,  and  fee, 
Where’er  his  fingers  touch  the  fruitful  grove,  280 
The  branches  fhoot  with  gold  ;  where’er  his  ftep 
Marks  the  glad  foil,  the  tender  clufiers  grow 
With  purple  ripenefs,  and  inveft  each  hill 
As  with  the  blufhes  of  an  evening  fky  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  (loop  thy  vagrant  plume,  295 
Where,  gliding  thro’  his  daughter’s  honour’d  ihades. 
The  fmooth  Peneus  from  his  glafiy  flood 
Refie£ts  purpureal  Tempo’s  pleafant  fcene  ? 

Fair  Tempe  !  haunt  belov’d  of  fylvan  powers. 

Of  nymphs  and  fauns;  where  in  the  golden  age  300 
They  play’d  in  fecret  on  the  fhady  brink 
With  ancient  Pan  :  while  round  their  choral  fieps 
Young  hours  and  genial  gales  with  conftant  hand 
Show’r’d  blofioms,  odours,  (how’r’d  ambrofial  dews, 
And  fpring’s  Elvfian  bloom.  Her  flow’ry  ftore  305 
To  thee  nor  Tempe  fhall  refufe  ;  nor  watch 
Of  winged  Hydra  guard  Hefperian  fruits 
From  thy  free  fpoil.  O  bear  then,  unreprov’d. 
Thy  fmiling  treafures  to  the  green  recefs 

Where 
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Where  young  Dione  flays.  With  fweetefl  airs  3 1  o 
Intice  her  forth  to  lend  her  angel-form 
For  beauty’s  honour’d  image.  FI ither  turn 
Thy  graceful  footfleps  •,  hither,  gentle  maid. 
Incline  thy  polifh’d  forehead  :  let  thy  eyes 
Effufe  the  mildnefs  of  their  azure  dawn  ;  315 

And  may  the  fanning  breezes  waft  afide 
Thy  radiant  locks,  difcloflng,  as  it  bends 
With  airy  foftnefs  from  the  marble  neck, 

The  cheek  fair-blooming,  and  the  rofy  lip 
Where  winning  lmiles  and  pleafure  fweet  as  love,  3  20 
With  fandlity  and  wifdom,  temp’ring  blend 
Their  foft  allurement.  Then  the  pleafmg  force 

Of  nature,  and  her  kind  parental  care 
Worthier  I’d  fing :  then  all  th’  enamour’d  youth. 
With  each  admiring  virgin  to  my  lyre  325 

Should  throng  attentive,  while  I  point  on  high 
Where  beauty’s  living  image,  like  the  morn 
That  wakes  in  Zephyr’s  arms  the  blufhing  May,. 
Moves  onward  ;  or  as  Venus,  when  fhe  flood 
Effulgent  on  the  pearly  car,  and  fmil’d 
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Frefh  from  the  deep,  and  confcious  of  her  fornv 
To  fee  the  Tritons  tune  their  vocal  fliells. 

And  each  coerulean  filler  of  the  flood 
With  loud  acclaim  attend  her  o’er  the  waves. 

To  feek  th’  Idalian  bow’r.  Ye  fmiling  band  33$ 
Of  youths  and  virgins,  who  thro3  all  the  maze 
Of  young  defire  with  rival-fteps  purfue 
This  charm  of  beauty  if  the  pleafing  toil 
Can  yield  a  moment’s  refpite,  hither  turn 
Your  favourable  ear,  and  trull  my  words.  340 
I  do  not  mean  to  wake  the  gloomy  form 
Of  fuperllition  dreft  in  wifdom’s  garb. 

To  damp  your  tender  hopes  I  do  not  mean 
To  bid  the  jealous  thund’rer  Are  the  heav’ns. 

Or  fliapes  infernal  rend  the  groaning  earth  34 5 
To  fright  you  from  your  joys  :  my  chearful  fong 
With  better  omens  calls  you  to  the  field. 

Pleas’d  with  your  generous  ardour  in  the  chace. 
And  warm  like  you.  Then  tell  me,  for  ye  know. 
Does  beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health  360 
And  active  ufe  are  llrangers  ?  Is  her  charm 

Confefs’d 
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Confels’d  in  aught,  whofe  molt  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fruitlefs  ?  Or  did  nature  mean 
|  This  pieafmg  call  the  herald  of  a  lye ; 

To  hide  the  fhame  of  difcord  and  difeafe,  355 
And  catch  with  fair  hypocrify  the  heart 
Of  idle  faith  ?  O  no  !  with  better  cares 
Th3  indulgent  mother,  confcious  how  infirm 
Her  offspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill. 

By  this  ill uftrious  image,  in  each  kind  360 

Still  molt  illultrious  where  the  objedt  holds 
Its  native  pow’rs  molt  perfedt,  Ihe  by  this 
Illumes  the  headltrong  irnpulfe  of  defire. 

And  fandlifies  his  choice.  The  generous  glebe 
Whofe  bofbm  fmiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tradt  365 
Of  Itreams  delicious  to  the  thirlty  foul, 

The  bloom  of  nectar’d  fruitage  ripe  to  fenfe, 

And  every  charm  of  animated  things, 

Are  only  pledges  of  a  Itate  fincere, 

Th’  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame,  370 

When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Accomplififid.  Thus  was  beauty  fent  from  heav’n. 
The  lovely  miniltrefs  of  truth  and  good 

C  2  In 
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In  this  dark  world  :  for  truth  and  good  are  one, 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her,  375 

With 


* .  ’Truth  and  good  are  one , 

And  beauty  dwells  in  them ,  &c.  ]  Do  you  imagine ,  fays  Socrates 
to  Ariflippus,  that  what  is  good  is  not  alfo  beautiful  ?  Have  you 
not  objerved  that  theje  appearances  always  coincide  ?  Virtue ,  for 
isiftance ,  in  the  fame  refpeB  as  to  which  we  call  it  good ,  is  ever 
acknowledg’d  to  be  beautiful  alfo .  In  the  characters  of  men  we 
always* join  the  two  denominations  together .  cThe  beauty  of  human 
bodies  correfponds ,  in  like  manner ,  with  that  ceconomy  of  parts 
which  conf  itut.es  them  good ;  and  in  every  circumfance  of  life ,  the 
fame  object  is  conflantly  accounted  both  beautiful  and  good ,  inafmuch 
as  it  anfvsers  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  defgrid.  Xenophont. 
memorab.  Socrat.  I.  3.  c.  8. 

This  excellent  obfervation  has  been  ilJuftrated  and  extended 
by  the  noble  reftorer  of  ancient  philofophy  ;  fee  the  Charatte- 
rijlicks ,  vol.  2.  p.  339  .&  422.  &  vol.  3.  p.  181.  And  another 
ingenious  author  has  particularly  ihewn,  that  it  holds  in  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  in  the  works  of  art,  and  the  condudl 
of  the  fciences.  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  beauty 
and  virtue,  Threat.  i»  §.  8.  As  to  the  connexion  between  beauty 
and  truth,  there  are  two  opinions  concerning  it.  Some  philo- 
fophers  affert  an  independent  and  invariable  law  in  nature,  in 
confequence  of  which  all  rational  beings  mufl  alike  perceive 

beauty 

*  This  the  Athenians  did  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  word  kaKqi- 
K&yttftol  &  x&A oKcLyctQia. 
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With  like  participation.  Wherefore  then, 

O  Tons  of  earth  !  would  ye  difiblve  the  tye  ? 


beauty  in  fame  certain  proportions ,  and  deformity  in  the  contrary . 

And  this  neceflity  being  fuppofed  the  fame  with  that  which 
commands  the  aflent  or  diiTent  of  the  underflanding,  it  follows 
of  courfe  that  beauty  is, founded  on  the  univerfal  and  unchange¬ 
able  law  of  truth , 

But  others  there  are  who  believe  beauty  to  be  meerly  a  relative 
and  arbitrary  thing  ;  that  indeed  it  was  a  benevolent  provifion 
in  nature  to  annex  fo  delightful  a  fenfation  to  thofe  obje&s 
which  are  befi  and  mo  ft  perfedl  in  tbemfelves ,  that  fo  we  might 
be  ingaged  to  the  choice  of  them  at  once  and  without  flaying  to 
infer  their  ufefulnefs  from  their  flru&ure  and  effedls ;  but  that  it 
is  not  impoflible,  in  a  phyflcal  fenfe,  that  two  beings,  of  equal 
capacities  for  truth ,  ihould  perceive,  one  of  them  beauty ,  and  the 
other  deformity,  in  the  fame  proportions.  And  upon  this  fuppo- 
fition  by  that  truth  which  is  always  connected  with  beauty ,  no¬ 
thing  more  can  be  meant  than  the  conformity  of  any  objeft  to 
thofe  proportions  upon  which,  after  careful  examination,  the 
beauty  of  that  fpecies  is  found  to  depend.  Polycletus ,  for  in- 
ftance,  a  famous  ancient  fculptor,  from  an  accurate  menfuration 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  moll  perfeft  human  bodies,  deduced 
a  canon  or  fyflem  of  proportions,  which  was  the  rule  of  all  fuc- 
ceeding  artifts.  Suppofe  a  flatue  modell’d  according  to  this 
canon :  A  man  of  meer  natural  tafle,  upon  looking  at  it,  with¬ 
out  entering  into  its  proportions,  confefles  and  admires  its  beauty ; 
whereas  a  profeflor  of  the  art  applies  his  meafures  to  the  head, 
the  neck,  or  the  hand  and,  without  attending  to  its  beauty, 
pronounces  the  workmanlhip  to  be  juft  and  true . 

C  3  O  where- 
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O  wherefore,  with  a  rafh  impetuous  aim. 

Seek  ye  thole  flow’ry  joys  with  which  the  hand 
Of  lavifh  fancy  paints  each  flatt’ring  fcene  380 
Where  beauty  feems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 
Where  is  the  fan&ion  of  eternal  truth, 

Or  where  the  feal  of  undeceitful  good. 

To  fave  your  fearch  from  folly  ?  Wanting  thefe, 

* 

Lo!  beauty  withers  in  your  void  unbrace,  385 


And  with  the  glitt’ring  of  an  idiot’s  toy 

Did  fancy  mock  your  vows.  Nor  let  the  gleam 

Of  youthful  hope  that  fhines  upon  your  hearts, 

Be  chill’d  or  clouded  at  this  awful  talk. 

To  learn  the  lore  of  undeceitful  good,  390 

And  truth  eternal.  Tho’  the  pois’nous  charms 
Of  baleful  fuperftition  guide  the  feet 
Of  fervile  numbers,  thro’  a  dreary  way 
To  their  abode,  thro’  defarts,  thorns  and  mire  ; 
And  leave  the  wretched  pilgrim  all  forlorn  395 
To  mufe  at  laft,  amid  the  gholtly  gloom 
Of  graves,  and  hoary  vaults,  and  cloifter’d  cells  5 
To  walk  with  fpedres  thro’  the  midnight  lhade. 
And  to  the  fcreaming  owl’s  accurfed  fong 


Attune 
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Attune  the  dreadful  workings  of  his  heart ;  400 

Yet  be  not  ye  difmay’d.  A  gentle  ftar 
Your  lovely  fearch  illumines.  From  the  grove 
Where  wifdom  talk’d  with  her  Athenian  fons. 
Could  my  ambitious  hand  intwine  a  wreath 
-Of  Plato’s  olive  with  the  Mantuan  bay,  405 
Then  fhould  my  pow’rful  voice  at  once  difpell 
Thofe  monkifb  horrors  :  then  in  light  divine 
Difclofe  th’  Elyfian  profpedt,  where  the  fteps 
Of  thofe  whom  nature  charms,  thro’  blooming  walks* 
Thro’  fragrant  mountains  and  poetic  flreams,  410 
Amid  the  train  of  fages,  heroes,  bards. 

Led  by  their  winged  Genius  and  the  choir 
Of  laurell’d  fcience  and  harmonious  art, 

Proceed  exulting  to  th5  eternal  fhrine, 

Where  truth  confpicuous  with  her  filter-twins,  415 
The  undivided  partners  of  her  fway, 

With  good  and  beauty  reigns.  O  let  not  us. 

Lull’d  by  luxurious  pleafure’s  languid  (train. 

Or  crouching  to  the  frowns  of  bigot-rage, 

Q  let  not  us  a  moment  paufe  to  join  420 

That  godlike  band.  And  if  the  gracious  pow’r 
Who  firft  awaken’d  my  untutor’d  fong, 

C  4 
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Will  to  my  invocation  breathe  anew 
The  tuneful  fpirit ;  then  thro’  all  our  paths, 

Ne’er  fhall  the  found  of  this  devoted  lyre  42  / 
Be  wanting  ;  whether  on  the  rofy  mead. 

When  iummer  fmiles,  to  warn  the  melting  heart 
Of  luxury’s  allurement  j  whether  firm 
Againft  the  torrent  and  the  ftubborn  hill 
To  urge  bold  virtue’s  unremitted  nerve,  43c 
And  wake  the  ilrong  divinity  of  foul 
That  conquers  chance  and  late^  or  whether  {truck 
For  founds  of  triumph,  to  proclaim  her  toils 
Upon  the  lofty  fummit,  round  her  brow 
To  twine  the  wreathe  of  incorruptive  praife  ;  435 

To  trace  her  hallow’d  light  thro’  future  worlds. 
And  blefs  heav’n’s  image  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Thus  with  a  faithful  aim  have  we  prefum’d, 
Advent’rous,  to  delineate  nature’s  form  ; 

“Whether  in  vaft,  majeftic  pomp  array’d,  440 
Or  dreft  for  pleallng  wonder,  or  ferene 

•  *  *  r  1 

In  beauty’s  rofy  fmile.  It  now  remains, 

Thro’  various  being’s  fair-proportion’d  fcaie. 

To  trace  the  riling  luftre  of  her  charms. 


From 
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From  their  firft  twilight,  Alining  forth  at  length  445 
To  full  meridian  fplendour.  Of  degree 
The  lead  and  lowlieft,  in  th’  effufive  warmth 


Of  colours  mingling  with  a  random  blaze, 

Doth  beauty  dwell.  Then  higher  in  the  line 
And  variation  of  determin’d  fhape,  450 

Where  truth’s  eternal  meafures  mark  the  bound 
Of  circle,  cube,  or  Iphere.  The  third  afcent 
Unites  this  varied  fymmetry  of  parts 
With  colour’s  bland  allurement  •,  as  the  pearl 
Shines  in  the  concave  of  its  azure  bed,  455 

And  painted  (hells  indent  their  fpeckled  wreathe. 
Then  more  attractive  rife  the  bloom  in  £  forms 
Thro’  which  the  breath  of  nature  has  infus’d 
Her  genial  pow’r  to  draw  with  pregnant  veins 

Nutritious  moifture  from  the  bounteous  earth,  460 
In  fruit  and  feed  prolific  :  thus  the  fiow’rs 
Their  purple  honours  with  the  Ipring  refume ; 

And  fuch  the  (lately  tree  which  autumn  bends 
"With  blufhing  treafures.  But  more  lovely  dill 
Is  nature’s  charm,  where  to  the  full  confent  465 
Of  complicated  members,  to  the  bloom 
Of  colour,  and  the  vital  change  of  growth. 

Life’s 
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Life’s  holy  flame  and  piercing  fenfe  are  giv’n, 

And  adtive  motion  fpeaks  the  temper’d  foul : 

So  moves  the  bird  of  Juno  j  fo  the  Heed 
With  rival  ardour  beats  the  dufty  plain, 

And  faithful  dogs  with  eager  air  of  joy 
Salute  their  fellows.  Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  moil  confpicuous,  even  in  outward  fhape. 
Where  dawns  the  high  expreflion  of  a  mind  :  475 
By  fteps  conducting  our  inraptur’d  fearch 
To  that  eternal  origin,  whofe  pow’r, 

Thro9  all  th’  unbounded  fymmetry  of  things, 

Like  rays  effulging  from  the  parent  fun, 

This  endlefs  mixture  of  her  charms  diffus’d.  480 
Mind,  Mind  alone,  bear  witnefs,  earth  and  heav’n! 
The  living  fountains  in  itfelf  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  fublime  :  here  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces ;  here  inthron’d, 
Coeleftial  Venus,  with  divinefl  airs,  485 

Invites  the  foul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  thro’  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  funs,  and  adamantine  fpheres 
Wheeling  unfhaken  thro’  the  void  immenfe  ; 

And  fpeak,  O  man  !  does  this  capacious  fcene  490 

With 
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With  half  that  kindling  majefty  dilate 
Thy  ftrong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  role 
Refulgent  from  the  ftroke  of  Ctefar’s  fate. 

Amid  the  croud  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove  4^ 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call’d  aloud 
On  Tully’s  name,  and  fhook  his  crimfon  fteel. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail  1 
For  lo  !  the  tyrant  prodrate  on  the  dud. 

And  Rome  again  is  free  ? - -Is  aught  fo  fair  500 

In  all  the  dev/y  landfcapes  of  the  fpring. 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hefper  or  the  morn* 

In  nature’s  faired  forms,  is  aught  fo  fair 
As  virtuous  friendfhip  ?  as  the  candid  blufh 
Of  him  who  drives  with  fortune  to  be  jud  ?  505 

%  't  •  . 

The  graceful  tear  that  dreams  from  other’s  woes  ? 
Or  the  mild  majedy  of  private  life, 

W  here  peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 
The  gate  ^  where  honour’s  liberal  hands  effufe 


As  when  Brutus  rofe ,  & c.  ]  Cicero  himfelf  defcribes  this  fa£l— 

Crefare  interfeffo  — - ftatim  cruentum  alte  extollens  M.  Brutus 

pugionem ,  Ciceronem  nominatim  exclamavit ,  atcjue  ei  recuperatam 
liber  tat  ern  eji  gratulatus*  Cic.  Philipp.  2„  1  za 


Unenvy ’d 
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Unenvy’d  treafures,  and  the  fnowy  wings  510 
Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  fcene  ? 

Once  more  fearch,  undifmay’d,  the  dark  profound 
Where  nature  works  in,,fecret ;  view  the  beds 
Of  min’ral  treafure,  and  th5  eternal  vault 
That  bounds  the  hoary  ocean  ;  trace  the  forms  5.15 
Of  atoms  moving  with  incefjfant  change 
Their  elemental  round ;  behold  the  feeds 
Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life 
Kindling  the  mafs  with  ever-adtive  flame  : 

Then  to  the  fecrets  of  the  working  mind  520 
Attentive  turn  ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 
Her  fleet,  ideal  band;  and  bid  them,  go  ! 

Break  thro5  time’s  barrier,  and  o'ertake  the  hour 
That  faw  the  heav5ns  created  :  then  declare 
If  aught  were  found  in  thofe  external  fcenes  525 
To  move  thy  wonder  now.  For  what  are  all 
The  forms  which  brute,  unconfcious  matter  wears, 

Greatnefs  of  bulk,  or  fymmetry  of  parts  ? 

Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  foon  feeble  grows 
The  fuperficial  impulfe  •,  dull  their  charms,  530 
And  fatiate  foon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  fo  the  moral  fpecies,  nor  the  pow’rs 


Of 
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Of  genius  and  defign  ;  th’  ambitious  mind 
There  fees  herfelf  :  by  thefe  congenial  forms 
Touch’d  and  awaken’d,  with  intenfer  ad  535 
She  bends  her  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleas’d 
Her  features  in  the  mirror.  For  of  all 
Th’  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 
Creative  wifdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 
To  truth’s  eternal  meafures  ;  thence  to  frame  540 
The  facred  laws  of  adion  and  of  will, 

Difcerning  juftice  from  unequal  deeds, 

And  temperance  from  folly.  But  beyond 
This  energy  of  truth,  whofe  didates  bind 
Aflenting  reafon,  the  benignant  fire,  545 

To  deck  the  honour’d  paths  of  juft  and  good, 

Has  added  bright  imagination’s  rays  : 

Where  virtue -riling  from  the  awful  depth 
Of  truth’s  myfterious  bofom,  doth  forfake 

The 


Where  virtue  rijing  from  the  awful  depth 
Of  truth* s  myferious  bofom ,  &c.  ]  According  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  afiert  moral  obligation  to  be  founded  on  an  immu¬ 
table  and  univerfal  law,  and  that  which  is  dually  call  d  tne 

moral 
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The  unadorn’d  condition  of  her  birth  ^  5^0 

And  drefs’d  by  fancy  in  ten  thoufand  hues, 
Affumes  a  various  feature,  to  attract, 

With  charms  refponfive  to  each  gazer’s  eye. 

The  hearts  of  men.  Amid  his  rural  walk, 

Th’  ingenuous  youth  whom  foiitude  infpires  55^ 

With  pureft  wifhes,  from  the  pen  five  fhade 
Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-mufe 
That  wakes  her  lyre  to  fome  indulgent  theme 
Of  harmony  and  wonder  :  while  among 
The  herd  of  fervile  minds,  her  ftrenuous  form  560 
Indignant  flalhes  on  the  patriot’s  eye, 

And  thro’  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 
To  ancient  honour,  or  in  abl  ferene, 

Yet  watchful,  raifes  the  majeftic  fword 
Of  publick  pow’r,  from  dark  ambition’s  reach  565 
To  guard  the  facred  volume  of  the  law. 

Genius  of  ancient  Greece  !  whofe  faithful  Heps 
Well-pleas’d  I  follow  thro’  the  facred  paths 


moral  fenfe,  to  be  determin'd  by  the  peculiar  temper  of  the 
imagination  and  the  earlieh  affociations  of  ideas. 
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Of  nature  and  of  fcience  *,  nurfe  divine 

Of  all  heroic  deeds  and  fair  defires  !  57a 

O !  let  the  breath  of  thy  extended  praife 

Infpire  my  kindling  bofom  to  the  height 

Of  this  untempted  theme.  Nor  be  my  thoughts 

Prefumptuous  counted,  if  amid  the  calm 

That  fooths  this  vernal  evening  into  fmiles,  575 

I  (leal  impatient  from  the  fordid  haunts 

Of  drife  and  low  ambition,  to  attend 

Thy  facred  prefence  in  the  fylvan  fhade, 

By  their  malignant  footdeps  ne’er  profan’d. 
Deicend,  propitious!  to  my  favour’d  eye  ;  580 

Such  in  thy  mien,  thy  warm,  exalted  air. 

As  when  the  Perfian  tyrant,  foil’d  and  dung 
With  diame  and  defperation,  gnafh’d  his  teeth 
To  fee  thee  rend  the  pageants  of  his  throne ; 

And  at  the  lightning  of  thy  lifted  fpear  585 

Crouch’d  like  a  (lave.  Bring  all  thy  martial  fpoils. 
Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  fongs. 

Thy  fmiling  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  fires 
Of  civil  wifdom,  thy  heroic  youth  589 

Warm  from  the  fchools  of  glory.  Guide  my  way 

Thro* 
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Thro*  fair  Lyceum’s  walk,  the  green  retreats 
Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale, 

Where  oft  inchanted  with  Socratic  founds, 

Iliffus  pure  devolv’d  his  tuneful  ifream 
In  gentler  murmurs.  From  the  blooming Lore  595 
Of  thefe  aufpicious  fields,  may  I  unblam’d 
Tranfplant  fome  living  bloffoms  to  adorn 
My  native  clime  :  while  far  above  the  flight 
Of  fancy’s  plume  afpiring,  I  unlock 
The  fprings  of  ancient  wifdom  ;  while  I  join  600 
Thy  name  thrice  honour’d !  with  th’  immortal  praife 
Of  nature  ;  while  to  my  compatriot  youth 
I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  fons, 

And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  Britifn  lyre. 


Lyceum.  1  Thefchoolof  Arljlctle . 

Academus.  ]  The  fchool  of  Plato . 

Iliffus.]  One  of  the  rivers  on  which  Athens  was  fituated. 
Plato ,  in  fome  of  his  fineft  dialogues,  lays  the  fcene  of  the  con- 
verfation  with  Socrates  on  its  banks. 

End  of  the  FIRST  BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT  of  the  SECOND  BOOK, 


T 


HE  feparation  of  the  works  of  imagination  from 
philo jophy ,  the  caufe  of  their  abufe  among  the 
moderns  \  to  verfe  4 1 .  Profpehl  of  their  re-union 
under  the  influence  ofl  public  liberty  ;  to  v.  61. 
Enumeration  of  accidental  pleaflures  which  increafe 
the  effedl  of  objects  delightful  to  the  imagination . 
Si  he  pleaflures  of  flenfle  ;  v.  73.  Particular  cir- 
cuwftances  of  the  mind  \  v.  84.  Diflcovery  of 
truth ;  v.  97.  Perception  of  contrivance  and 
deflgn  \  v.  1 2 1 .  Emotions  of  the  pafjions ;  v.  136. 
All  the  natural  pafjions  partake  of  a  pleafing  fen- 
flation ,  with  the  final  caufe  of  this  conftitution  il- 
luftrated  by  an  allegorical  vifton ,  and  exemplified 
in  f err ow,  pity ,  /<?/  r<?r  indignation  \  from 
y.  155 
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Book  the  Second. 

HEN  fhall  the  laurel  and  the  vocal  firing 


?  ▼  Refume  their  honours?  When  fhall  we  behold 
The  tuneful  tongue,  the  Promethean  hand 
Alpire  to  ancient  praife  ?  Alas !  how  faint. 

How  (low  the  dawn  of  beauty  and  of  truth  5 
Breaks  the  reludlant  fhades  of  Gothic  night 
Which  yet  involve  the  nations !  Long  they  groan’d 
Beneath  the  furies  of  rapacious  force  5 


P  % 


Oft 
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Oft  at  the  gloomy  north,  with  iron-fwarms 

Tempestuous  pouring  from  her  frozen  caves,  19 

Blafteci  th’  Italian  fhore,  and  fwept  the  works 

Of  liberty  and  wifdom  down  the  gulph 

Of  all-devouring  night.  As  long  immur’d 

In  noon -tide  darknefs  by  the  glimmering  lamp, 

Each  mufe  and  each  fair  fcience  pin’d  away  15 

The  fordid  hours :  whi le  foul,  barbarian  hands 

Their  myReries  profan’d,  unftrung  the  lyre, 

-  -  ^  ■> 

And  chain’d  the  foaring  pinion  down  to  earth. 

At  laft  the  Mufes  rofe,  and  fpurn’d  their  bonds, 
And  wildly  warbling,  fcatter’d,  as  they  few,  20 


At  lad  the  Mufe  a  rofe ,  &c.]  About  the  age  of  Hugh  Capet ? 
fo  nder  of  the  third  race  of  French  kings,  the  poets  of  Provence 
were  in  high  reputation  ;  a  fort  of  ilroling  bards  or  rhapfodifts, 
who  went  about  the  courts  of  princes  and  noblemen,  enter¬ 
taining  them  at  feftivals  with  mufic  and  poetry.  They  attempt¬ 
ed  both  the  epic,  ode,  and  fatire,  and  abounded  in  a  wild  and 
fantahic  vein  of  fabte,  partly  allegorical,  and  partly  founded  on 
traditionary  legends'of  the  Saracen  wars.  Thele  were  the  ru- 
dijnentr,  of  Italian  poetry.  But  their  take  and  compofition  muft 
have  been  extremely  barbarous,  as  we  may  judge  by  thofe  who 
followed  the  turn  of  their  fable  in  much  politer  times  j  fuch  as 
Bpiardo ,  Bernardo  Bajfo,  Arioflo,  6c C, 


Their 
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Their  blooming  wreaths  from  fair  Valclufa’s  bow’rs 
To  Arno’s  myrtle  border  and  the  fh ore 
Of  foft  Parthenope,  But  ftill  the  rage 
Of  dire  ambition  and  gigantic  pow’r. 

From  public  aims  and  from  the  bu fy  walk  25 
Of  civil  Commerce,-  drove  the  bolder  train 
Of  penetrating  fcience  to  the  cells, 

Vv  here  fludious  eafe  confumes  the  Blent  hour 
In  fhadowy  fearches  and  unfruitful  care. 

Thus  from  their  guardians  torn,  the  tender  arts  30 

Of 


V alclufd.\  The  famous  retreat  of  Francifco  Petrarcha,  the  fa¬ 
ther  ot  Italian  poetry,  and  his  miilrefs  Laura,  a  lady  of  Avignon*  . 

Arno,  j  The  river  which  runs  by  Florence,  the  birth-place  of 
Dante  and  Boccacid. 

Parthenope. ]  Or  Naples,  the  birth  place  of  Sannazaro.  The 
great  Torquato  Tajj'o  was  born  at  Serv ant o  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naplei 

- — - ffje  rage 

Of  dire  ambition.  Sec  .]  This  relates  to  the  cruel  wars  among 
the  republics  of  Italy,  and  the  abominable  politics  of  its  little 
princes,  about  the  fifteenth  century.  Tbefe  at  1  aft,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  papal  power,  intirely  extine  uiftied  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  in  that  country,  and  eftablifhed  that  abufe  of  the  fine 
arts  which  has  been  fince  propagated  over  all  Europe 

Thus  from  their  guardians  torn ,  the  tender  arts ,  &C.1  N$F 
Were  they  only  lofers  by  the  reparation.  For  philofophy  ititjlf* 

D  3 
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Of  mimic  fancy  and  harmonious  joy9 
To  prieftly  domination  and  the  luft 
Of  lawlefs  courts,  their  amiable  toil 
For  three  inglorious  ages  have  refign’d. 

In  vain  reludlant :  and  Torquato’s  tongue  35 
Was  tun’d  for  flavifh  paeans  at  the  throne 
Of  tinfel  pomp  :  and  Raphael’s  magic  hand 


to  life  the  words  of  a  noble  philofopher,  being  thus  fever*  d f rent' 
the  fprightly  arts  and  fciences ,  7nuft  confequently  grow  drcnijh ,  in- 
fipid,  pedantic ,  ufelefs ,  and  direSlly  oppofete  to  the  real  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  world .  Infomuch  that  a  gentleman,  fays  ano¬ 
ther  excellent  writer,  cannot  eafly  bring  himfelf  to  like  fo  anjlere 
and  ungainly  a  form  :  fo  greatly  is  it  changed  from  what  was  once 
the  delight  of  the  finefi  gentlemen  of  antiquity ,  and  their  recreation 
after  the  hurry  of  public  affairs  !  From  this  condition  it  cannot 
be  recovered  but  by  uniting  it  once  more  with  the  works  of 
imagination ;  and  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  obferving  a  very 
great  progrefs  made  towards  their  union  in  England  within  thefe 
few  years.  It  is  hardly  polfibly  to  conceive  them  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  each  other  than  at  the  revolution,  when  Locke 
flood  at  the  head  of  one  party,  and  Dry  den  of  the  other.  But 
the  general  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  has  ever  fmce  been  growing, 
naturally  invited  our  men  of  wit  and  genius  to  improve  that  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  arts  of  perfuafion  gave  them  with  the  people, 
by  applying  them  to  fubjedls  of  importance  to  fociety.  Thus' 
poetry  and  eloquence  became  conliderable  j  and  phiiofophy  is 
now  of  courfe  obliged  to  borrow  of  their  embellifhments,  in 
order  even  to  gain  audience  with  the  public. 


Effus’d* 
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Effus’d  its  fair  creation  to  enchant 
The  fond  adoring  herd  in  Ladan  fanes 
To  bind  belief ;  while  on  their  proftrate  necks  40 
The  fable  tyrant  plants  his  heel  fecure. 

But  now  behold  !  the  radiant  asra  dawns. 

When  freedom’s  ample  fabric,  fix’d  at  length 
For  endlefs  years  on  Albion’s  happy  fhore 
In  full  proportion,  once  more  fhall  extend  45 
To  all  the  kindred  pow’rs  of  focial  blifs 
A  common  manfion,  a  parental  roof. 

There  fhall  the  Virtues,  there  fnall  Wifdom’s  train 
Their  long-loft  friends  rejoining,  as  of  old, 
Imbrace  the  foiling  family  of  arts,  50 

The  Mufes  and  the  Graces.  Then  no  more 
Shall  vice,  diftrading  their  delicious  gifts 

To  aims  abhorr’d,  with  high  diftafte  and  fcorn 
Turn  from  their  charms  the  philofophic  eye. 

The  patriot-bofom  *  then  no  more  the  paths  55 
Of  public  care  or  intellectual  toil, 

Alone  by  footfteps  haughty  and  fevere 
In  gloomy  ftate  be  trod  :  th’  harmonious  Mule 
And  her  perfuafive  fillers  then  fhall  plant 
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Their  flielt’ring  laurels  o’er  the  bleak  afcent. 

And  fcatter  flow’rs  along  the  rugged  way. 

Arm’d  with  the  lyre,  already  have  We  dar’d 
To  pierce  divine  philofophy’s  retreats. 

And  teach  the  Mufe  her  lore ;  already  drove 
Their  long-divided  honours  to  unite,  65 

While  tempering  this  deep  argument  we  fang 
Of  truth  and  beauty.  Now  the  fame  tafk 
Impends  $  now  urging  our  ambitious  toil. 

We  haften  to  recount  the  various  fprings 
Of  adventitious  pleafure,  which  adjoin  yo 

Their  grateful  influence  to  the  prime  effeft 
Of  objedls  grand  or  beauteous,  and  inlarge 
The  complicated  joy.  The  fweets  of  fenfe. 

Do  they  not  oft  with  fweet  acceflion  flow. 

To  raife  harmonious  fancy’s  native  charm  ? 

So  while  we  tafte  the  fragrance  of  the  rofe. 

Glows  not  her  blufh  the  fairer  ?  While  we  view 

Amid  the  noontide  walk  a  limped  rill 
Gufh  thro’  the  trickling  herbage,  to  the  third 
Of  fummer  yieldiug  the  delicious  draught 
Of  cool  refrefhment ;  o’er  the  mofly  brink 


So 
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Shines  not  the  furface  clearer,  and  the  waves 
With  fweeter  muflc  murmur  as  they  flow  ? 

Nor  this  alone  *,  the  various  lot  of  life 
Oft  from  external  circumftance  aflumes  2$ 

A  moment's  difpofltion  to  rejoice 
In  thofe  delights  which  at  a  different  hour 
Would  pafs  unheeded.  Fair  the  face  of  ipring. 
When  rural  fongs  and  odours  wake  the  morn. 

To  every  eye  ;  but  how  much  more  to  his  90 
Round  whom  the  bed  of  flcknefs  long  diffus’d 
Its  melancholy  gloom !  how  doubly  fairr 
When  firfl:  with  frefli-born  vigour  he  inhales 
The  balmy  breeze,  and  feels  the  bleffed  fun 
Warm  at  his  bofom,  from  the  fprings  of  life  95 
Chafing  oppreflive  damps  and  languid  pain  ! 

Or  fhall  I  mention,  where  cceleftial  truth 
Her  awful  light  difclofes,  to  bellow 
A  more  majeftic  pomp  on  beauty’s  frame  ? 

For  man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  beams  of  truth  1  00 

More  welcome  touch  his  underloading's  eye. 

Than 
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Than  all  the  blandifhments  of  found  his  ear* 

Than  all  of  tafte  his  tongue.  Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow’s  vernal-tindur’d  hues 
To  me  have  fhone  fo  pleafing,  as  when  firft  105 
The  hand  of  fcience  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  fun-beams  gleaming  from  the  weft 
Fall  on  the  watry  cloud,  whofe  darkfome  veil 

Involves  the  orient ;  and  that  trickling  fhow’r 

« 

Piercing  thro’  ev’ry  cryftaliine  convex  110 

Of  cluftering  dew-drops  to  their  flight  oppos’d. 
Recoil  at  length  where  concave  all  behind 
Th’  internal  fur  face  of  each  giafFy  orb 
Re  pel  Is  their  forward  paflage  into  air ; 

That  thence  dired  they  feek  the  radiant  goal  1 15 
From  with  their  courfe  began  ;  and,  as  they  ftrike 
In  different  lines  the  gazer’s  obvious  eye, 

Aflfume  a  diflf’rent  luftre,  thro’  the  brede 
Of  colours  changing  from  the  fplendid  rofe 
To  the  pale  violet’s  dejeded  hue.  120 

■V 

Or  fhall  we  touch  that  kind  accefs  of  joy, 

That  fprings  to  each  fair  objed,  while  we  trace 

Thro1 
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Thro’  all  its  fabric,  wifdom’s  artful  aim 
Diipofing  every  part,  and  gaining  Hill 
By  means  proportion’d  her  benignant  end  ?  125 

Speak,  ye,  the  pure  delight,  whofe  favour’d  fceps 
The  lamp  of  fcience  thro’  the  jealous  maze 
Of  nature  guides,  when  haply  you  reveal 
Her  fecret  honours  :  whether  in  the  fky. 

The  beauteous  laws  of  light,  the  central  powTs  130 
That  wheel  their  planets  round  their  various  year  5 
Whether  in  wonders  of  the  rowling  deep. 

Or  the  rich  fruits  of  all-fu  flaming  earth. 

Or  fine-adjufled  fprings  of  life  and  fenfe, 

¥e  fcan  the  cou-nfels  of  their  author’s  hand.  1^5 

What,  when  to  raife  the  meditated  fcene. 

The  flame  of  paflion,  thro’  the  (Iruggling  foul 
Deep-kindled,  fhovvs  acrofs  that  hidden  blaze 
The  objedl  of  its  rapture,  vaft  of  fize. 

With  fiercer  colours  and  a  night  of  fhade  ?  140 

What  ?  like  a  dorm  from  their  capacious  bed 
The  founding  feas  o’erwhelming,  when  the  might 
Of  thefe  eruptions,  working  from  the  depth 


Of 
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Of  man’s  ftrong  apprehenfion,  lhakes  his  frame 
Ev’n  to  the  bafe  *  from  every  naked  fenfe  145 
Of  pain  or  pleafure  diffipating  all 
Opinion’s  feeble  cov’rings,  and  the  veil 
Spun  from  the  cobweb-fafhion  of  the  times 
To  hide  the  feeling  heart  ?  Then  nature  fpeaks 
Her  genuine  language,  and  the  words  of  men,  1 5a 
Rig  with  the  very  motion  of  their  fouls, 

Declare  with  what  accumulated  force, 

Th’  impetuous  nerve  of  paflion  urges  on 
The  native  weight  and  energy  of  things. 

Yet  more ;  her  honours  where  nor  beauty  claims'. 
Nor  ihews  of  good  the  thirfly  fenfe  allure,  156 
From  paflion’s  pow’r  alone  our  nature  holds 

Eflfentia! 


From  pajjidr? s  povf  r  alone,  &c.]  This  very  myfterious  kind 
of  pleafure  which  is  often  found  in  the  exercife  of  paffions  ge¬ 
nerally  counted  painful,  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  feveral 
authors.  Lucretius  refolves  it  into  fell- love. 

Suave  mar i  ?nagno ,  &c.  lrb.  II.  I. 
pis  if  a  man  was  never  pleas’d  in  being  moved  at  the  diftrefs  of 
a  tragedy,  without  a  cool  reflection  that  tho’  thefe  fictitious  per- 

fonages 
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EfTential  pleafure*  Paffion’s  fierce  illapfe 
Rouzes  the  mind’s  whole  fabric  •,  with  fupplies 
Of  daily  impulfe  keeps  th’  elaftic  pow’rs  1.60 
Intenfely  poiz’d,  and  polifhes  anew 
By  that  collifion  all  the  fine  machine  : 

Elfe  rufl  would  rife,  and  foulnefs,  by  degrees 
Incumb’ring,  choak  at  lafl  what  heav’n  defigrfd 
For  ceaflefs  motion  and  a  round  of  toil.  165 

- — But  fay,  does  every  paflion  thus  to  man 
Adminifler  delight  ?  That  name  indeed 
Becomes  the  rofy  breath  of  love  ;  becomes 
The  radiant  fmiles  of  joy,  th9  applauding  hand 
Of  admiration  :  but  the  bitter  fhow’r  1 70 

That  forrow  fheds  upon  a  brother’s  grave. 


fonages  we  re  To  unhappy,  yet  he  himfelf  was  perfectly  at  eafe 
and  in  fafety.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  reflexions  critiques 
fur  la  poefie  &  la  peinture ,  accounts  for  it  by  the  general  delight 
which  the  mind  takes  in  its  own  a&ivity,  and  the  abhorrence  it 
feels  of  an  indolent  and  inattentive  (late  :  And  this,  join’d  with, 
that  moral  approbation  of  its  own  temper,  which  attends  thefe 
emotions  when  natural  and  juft,  is  certainly  the  true  foundation 
of  the  pleafure,  which  as  it  is  the  origin  and  bafts  of  tragedy 
and  epic,  deferved  q,  very  particular  conftderation  in  this  poem„ 

i  *  v-  (  4  ■  .  *  •  >  *.  •  '  -  ** 

But 
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But  the  dumb  palfy  of  ncdurnal  fear. 

Or  thofe  confuming  fires  that  gnaw  the  heart 
Of  panting  indignation,  find  we  there 
To  move  delight  ? — Then  liften,  while  my  tongue 
Th*  unalter’d  will  of  heav’n  with  faithful  awe  176 
Reveals  j  what  old  Barmodius  wont  to  teach 
My  early  age  *,  Barmodius,  who  hath  weigh’d 
Within  his  learned  mind  whatever  the  fchools 
Of  wifdom,  or  thy  lonely-whifp’ring  voice,  18© 
Of  faithful  nature  !  didate  of  the  laws 
Which  govern  and  fupport  this  mighty  frame 
Of  univerfal  being®  Oft  the  hours 
From  morn  to  eve  have  ftol’n  unmark’d  away. 
While  mute  attention  hung  upon  his  lips,  185 
As  thus  the  fage  his  awful  tale  began. 

sTwas  in  the  windings  of  an  ancient  wood. 
When  fpotlefs  youth  to  folitude  refigns 

To  fweet  philofophy  the  ftudious  day, 

What  time  pale  autumn  fhades  the  filent  eve,  190 
Mufing  I  rov’d.  Of  good  and  evil  much. 

And  much  of  mortal  man  my  thought  revolv’d ; 

Wfyen 
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When  ftarting  Full  on  fancy's  guihing  eye 
The  mournful  image  of  Parthenia’s  fate. 

That  hour,  O  longbelovsd  and  long  deplor’d !  195 
When  blooming  youth,  nor  gentled  wifdorri'S  arts. 
Nor  Hymen’s  honours  gather’d  for  thy  brow. 

Nor  ail  thy  lover’s,  all  thy  father’s  tears 

Avail’d  to  fnatch  thee  from  the  cruel  grave ; 

Thy  agonizing  looks,  thy  laft  farewel  20G 

Struck  to  the  inmod  feeling  of  my  foul 
As  with  the  hand  of  death.  At  once  the  fliade 

0 

More  horrid  nodded  o’er  me,  and  the  winds 

‘  f  ) 

With  hoarfer  murm’ring  fhook  the  branches.  Dark 
As  midnight  dorms,  the  fcene  of  human  things  205 
Appear’d  before  me  ;  defarts,  burning  fands, 

W  here  the  parch’d  adder  dies ;  the  frozen  fouth* 
And  defolation  blading  all  the  wed 
With  rapine  and  with  murder  :  tyrant  pow’r 
Here  fits  enthron’d  with  blood ;  the  baleful  charms  210 
Of  fuperdition  there  infeed  the  fkies. 

And  turn  the  fun  to  horror.  Gracious  heav’n ! 
What  is  the  life  of  man  ?  Or  cannot  thefe. 

Not  thefe  portents  thy  awful  will  fuffice  ? 

That 

►  t 
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That  propagated  thus  beyond  their  fcope,  £ 
They  rife  to  aft  their  cruelties  anew 
In  my  afflifted  bofom,  thus  decreed 
The  univerfal  fenfitive  of  pain. 

The  wretched  heir  pf  evils  not  its  own ! 

Thus  I  impatient;  when  at  once  effus’d,  220 
A  flafhing  torrent  of  coeleflial  day 
Burft  thro’  the  fhadowy  void.  With  flow  defcent 
A  purple  cloud  came  floating  thro’  the  fky. 

And  pois’d  at  length  within  the  circling  trees. 
Hung  obvious  to  my  view  ;  till  opening  wide  225 
Its  lucid  orb,  a  more  than  human  form 
Emerging  lean’d  majeflic  o’er  my  head. 

And  inflant  .thunder  fhook  the  confcious  grove. 
Then  melted  into  air  the  liquid  cloud. 

And  all  the  fhining  vifion  flood  reveal’d.  230 
A  wreath  of  palm  his  ample  forehead  bound. 

And  o’er  his  fhoulder,  mantling  to  his  knee. 
Flow’d  the  tranfparent  robe,  around  his  waift 
Collefted  with  a  radiant  zone  of  gold 
/Ethereal :  there  in  myftic  figns  ingrav’d,  235 

I  read 
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1  read  his  office  high  and  facred  name. 

Genius  of  human  kind.  Appall’d  I  gaz’d 
The  godlike  prefence ;  for  athwart  his  brow 

Difpleafure  temper’d  with  a  mild  concern. 

Look’d  down  reludlant  on  me,  and  his  words  240 
Like  diftant  thunders  broke  the  murm’ring  air* 


Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  O  child  of  mortal  birth, 
And  impotent  thy  tongue.  Is  thy  fhort  fpan 
Capacious  of  this  univerfal  frame  ? 

Thy  wifdom  all-fufficient  ?  Thou,  alas  1  245 

Doll  thou  afpire  to  judge  between  the,  lord 

Of  nature  and  his  works  ?  to  lift  thy  voice 
Againft  the  fov’reign  order  he  decreed 

All  good  and  lovely  ?  to  blafpheme  the  bands 
Of  tendernefs  innate  and  focial  love,  2  50 

Holieft  of  things !  by  which  the  general  orb 
Of  being,  as  by  adamantine  links. 

Was  drawn  to  perfect  union  and  fuftain’d 
f  rom  everlafting  ?  Haft  thou  felt  the  pangs 
Of  foft’ning  forrow,  of  indignant  zeal 

E 


255 

So 
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So  grievous  to  the  foul*  as  thence  to  wifh 
The  ties  of  nature  broken  from  thy  frame  % 

That  fo  thy  felfifh,  unrelenting  heart 
Might  ceafe  to  mourn  its  lot,  no  longer  then 
The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not  its  own  ?  26© 

O  fair  benevolence  of  gen’rous  minds  ! 

O  man  by  nature  formed  for  all  mankind ! 

He  {poke  1  abaih’d  and  filent  I  remain’d. 

As  confcious  of  my  tongue’s  offence,  and  aw’d 
Before  his  prefence,  tho’  my  fecret  foul  2% 

Difdain’d  the  imputation.  On  the  ground 
I  fix’d  my  eyes  %  till  from  his  airy  couch 
He  {loop’d  fublime,  and  touching  with  his  hand 
My  dazzled  forehead,  Raife  thy  fight,  he  cry’d. 
And  let  thy  fenfe  convince  thy  erring  tongue.  270 

I  look’d,  and  lo !  the  former  fcene  was  chang’d’. 
For  verdant  alleys  and  furrounding  trees, 

A  folitary  profpeft,  wide  and  wild, 

Rufh’d  on  my  fenfes,  ’Twas  an  horrid  pile 


Of 
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Of  hills  with  many  a  fhaggy  forefl  mix’d,  275 
With  many  a  fable  cliff  and  glittering  firearm 
Aloft  recumbent  o’er  the  hanging  ridge. 

The  brown  woods  wav’d  ;  while  ever-trickling  fprings 
Wafh’d  from  the  naked  roots  of  oak  and  pine 
The  crumbling  foil  •,  and  flill  at  every  fall  280 
Down  the  fleep  windings  of  the  channel’d  rock, 
Remurm’ring  ruin’d  the  congregated  floods 
With  hoarfer  inundation  •,  till  at  laft 
They  reach’d  a  graffy  plain,  which  from  the  fkirts 
Of  that  high  defart  fpread  her  verdant  lap,  285 
And  drank  the  gufhing  moiflure,  where  confin’d 
In  one  fmooth  current,  o’er  the  lilied  vale 
Clearer  than  glafs  it  flow’d.  Autumnal  fpoils 
Luxuriant  fpreading  to  the  rays  of  morn, 

Blulh’d  o’er  the  cliffs,  whole  half-incircling  mound 
As  in  a  fylvan  theatre  inclos’d  291 

That  flow’ry  level.  On  the  river’s  brink 
I  fpy'd  a  fair  pavilion,  which  diffus’d 
Its  floating  umbrage  ’mid  the  fllver  fhade 
'  Of  oners.  Now  the  weftern  fun  reveal’d  295 

E  2  Between 
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Between  two  parting  cliffs  his  golden  orb. 

And  pour’d  acrofs  the  fhadow  of  the  hills. 

On  rocks  and  floods,  a  yellow  ftream  of  light 
That  chear’d  the  folemn  fcene.  My  lift’ning  pow’rs 
Were  aw’d,  and  every  thought  in  filence  hung,  30a 
And  wond’ring  expe&ation.  Then  the  voice 
Of  that  coeleftial  pow’r,  the  myftic  fliow 
Declaring,  thus  my  deep  attention  call’d. 

Inhabitant  of  earth,  to  whom  is  giv’n 
The  gracious  ways  of  providence  to  learn,  305 

Receive 


Inhabitant  of  earth ,  & c.  ]  The  account  of  the  ceconomy  of 
providence  here  introduced,  as  the  moffc  proper  to  calm  and  fa- 
tisfy  the  mind  when  under  the  compunction  of  private  evils, 
feems  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Pythagorean  fchool  : 
but  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  Plato  has  molt  largely  infilled 
upon  it,  has  dtablilhed  it  with  all  the  ftrength  of  his  capacious 
underllanding,  and  ennobled  it  with  all  the  magnificence  of  his 
divine  imagination.  He  has  one  pafiage  fo  full  and  clear  on 
the  head,  that  I  am  perfuaded  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  to 
fee  it  here,  tho’  fomewhat  long.  Addrefiing  himfelf  to  fuch  as 
are  not  fatisfied  concerning  divine  providence.  The  being  <wh§ 

prejtdes 
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Receive  my  fayings  with  a  fled  fad  ear - - 

Know  then^  the  fov’reign  fpirit  of  the  world, 

Tho*  felf-colledled  from  eternal  time. 

Within  his  own  deep  efTence  he  beheld 

The  bounds  of  true  felicity  compleatj  310 

Yet 


prefides  over  the  whole,  fays  he,  has  difpofed  and  complicated  all 
things  for  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  the  whole ,  every  part  of 
which,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  influence,  does  and  fuflfers 
'what  is  fit  and  proper.  One  of  thefe  parts  is  yours,  O  unhappy 
man,  which  tho’  in  it f elf  mofi  inconfiderable  and  minute,  yet  be¬ 
ing  connected  with  the  univerfe ,  ever  feeks  to  co-operate  with  that 
fupreme  order.  You  in  the  mean  time  are  ignorant  of  the  very 
end  for  which  all  particular  natures  are  brought  into  exiflencey 
that  the  all-comprehending  nature  of  the  whole  may  be  perfect  and 
happy  ;  exifting,  as  it  does ,  not  for  your  fake,  but  the  caufe  and 
reafon  of  your  exiftence,  which,  as  in  the  fymmetry  of  every  ar¬ 
tificial  work ,  mufi  of  neceffity  concur  voith  the  general  defign  of 
the  artifi ,  and  be  fubfervient  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part . 
Your  .< complaint  therefore  is  ignorant  and groundlefs ;  fince  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  various  energy  of  creation,  and  the  common  laws  of 
nature,  there  is  a  confiant  provifion  of  that  which  is  befi  at  the 
fame  time  for  you  and  for  the  vjhole . —For  the  governing  intel¬ 
ligence  clearly  beholding  all  the  a  hi  ions  of  animated  and  felf_ 
moving  creatures,  and  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  di- 
ver fifes  them,  ccnfidered firfi  of  all  by  what  difpojition  of  thing s 
and  by  what  fituation  of  each  individual  in  the  general  fyftem, 
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Yet  by  immenfe  benignity  inclin’d 
To  fpread  around  him  that  primaeval  joy 
Which  fill’d  himfelf,  he  rais’d  his  plaftic  arm. 

And  founded  thro’  the  hollow  depth  of  fpace 
The  ftrong,  creative  mandate.  Strait  arofe  315 
Thefe  heav’nly  orbs,  the  glad  abodes  of  life 


ci; ice  might  he  deprejfed  and  fuhdued ,  and  virtue  made  fecure  of 
vidiory  and  happinefs  with  the  great  eft  facility  and  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  pcfjible :  In  this  manner  he  order'd  thro 9  the  entire  cir¬ 
cle  of  being,  the  internal  conftituiion  of  every  mind,  where  jhould 
be  its  ftation  in  the  univerfal  f  abric,  and  thro 9  what  variety  of 
circumftances  it  jhould  proceed  in  the  whole  tenour  of  its  exiftence  „ 
He  goes  on  in  his  fublime  manner  to  affert  a  future  ftate  of  re¬ 
tribution,  as  well  for  thofe  who,  by  the  exercife  of  good  difpoft- 
tions  being  harmonized  and  ajftmilated  into  the  divine  virtue ,  are 
confequently  removed  to  a  place  of  unblemiftd d  fandlity  and  happi¬ 
nefs  ;  as  of  thofe  who  by  the  moft  flagitious  arts  have  rifen  fro?n 
contemptible  beginnings  to  the  greateft  ajflue}ice  and  power,  and 
whom  you  therefore  look  upon  as  unanfvjerable  inftances  of  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  gods,  becaufe  you  are  ignorant  of  the  purpofes  to 
which  they  are  fubfervient,  and  in  what  manner  they  contribute 
to  that  Jupreme  intention  of  good  to  the  whole .  Plato  de  Leg, 
X.  16. 

This  theory  has  been  delivered  of  late,  efpecjally  abroad,  in 
p.  manner  which  fubverts  the  freedom  of  human  actions ;  where¬ 
as  Plato  appears  very  careful  to  preferve  it,  and  has  been  in 
that  refpeft  imitated  by  the  belt  of  his  followers. 
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Effufive  kindled  by  his  breath  divine 
Thro’  endlefs  forms  of  being.  Each  inhal’d 
prom  him  each  portion  of  the  vital  flame* 

In  meafure  fuch,  that  from  the  wide  complex  320 
Of  coexiftent  orders,  one  might  rife. 

One  order,  all-involving  and  intire. 

He  too  beholding  in  the  facred  light 

Of  his  eflential  reafon,  all  the  fhapes 

Of  fwift  contingence,  all  fucceflive  ties  325 

Of  adtion  propagated  thro5  the  fum 

Of  poflible  exiftence,  he  at  once, 

Down  the  long  feries  of  eventful  time. 

So  fix’d  the  dates  of  being,  fo  difpos’d,  ' 

To  every  living  foul  of  every  kind  330 

The  field  of  motion  and  the  hour  of  reft. 

That  all  confpir’d  to  his  fupreme  defign. 

To  univerfal  good  :  with  full  accord 
Anfwering  the  mighty  model  he  had  chos’n, 


— . — one  might  rife , 

One  order ,  &c.]  See  the  meditations  of  Antoninus ,  and  th§ 
ehara&erifticks,  paffim. 
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The  bed  and  faired  of  unnumber’d  worlds 
That  lay  from  everlading  in  the  dore 

Of  his  divine  conceptions.  Nor  content, 

By  one  exertion  of  creative  pow’r 

His  goodnds  to  reveal ;  thro’  every  age, 

Thro’  every  moment  up  the  tradl  of  time  340 

His  parent-hand  with  ever-new  increafe 

Of  happinefs  and  virtue  has  adorn’d 

The  vad  harmonious  frame  :  his  parent-hand, 

From  the  mute  fhell-fifh  gafping  on  the  fhore. 

To  men,  to  angels,  to  cceledial  minds  345 


The  heft  and  fair  eft ,  Sec.  ]  This  opinion  is  fo  old,  that  Tinueus 
Locrus  calls  the  fupreme  being  'iw  Bzftliovos, 

the  artificer  of  that  which  is  heft  ;  and  reprefents  him  as  refolv- 
jngin  the  beginning  to  produce  the"  moll  excellent  work,  and  as 
copying  the  world  moft  exaftly  from  his  own  intelligible  and  ef- 
fential  idea ;  fo  that  it  yet  remains ,  as  it  was  at  firft ,  perfect  in 
beauty ,  and  will  never  ft  and  in  need  of  any  correction  or  improve¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  no  room  for  a  caution  here,  to  underlland 
thefe  exprefiions,  not  of  any  particular  circumftances  of  human 
life  feparately  confider’d,  but  of  the  fum  or  univerfal  fyllem  of 
life  and  being.  See  alfo  the  vifion  at  the  end  of  the  Theodicee  of 
JLeibnitic . 


For 
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For  ever  leads  the  generations  on 

To  higher  fcenes  of  being  ^  while  fupply’d 

From  day  to  day  with  his  enlivening  breath, 

Inferior  orders  in  fuccefiion  rife 

To  fill  the  void  below.  As  flame  afcends,  350 

As  bodies  to  their  proper  center  move. 

As  the  pois’d  ocean  to  th’  attra&ing  moon 
Obedient  fwells,  and  every  headlong  dream 
Devolves  its  winding  waters  to  the  main 
So  all  things  which  have  life  afpire  to  God,  355 
The  fun  of  being,  boundlefs,  unimpair’d, 

Center  of  fouls !  Nor  does  the  faithful  voice 
Of  nature  ceafe  to  prompt  their  eager  fleps 
Aright  ;  nor  is  the  care  of  heav’n  witheld 
From  granting  to  the  tafk  proportion’d  aid  ^  360 

That  in  their  ftations  all  may  perfevere 
To  climb  th’  afcent  of  being,  and  approach 
For  ever  nearer  to  the  life  divine. 


As  fiame  afcends,  &c.  ]  This  opinion,  tho’  not  held  by  Plato 
nor  any  of  the  ancients,  is  yet  a  very  natural  confequence  of  his 
principles.  But  the  difquihtion  is  too  complex  and  extenfive  to 

•  4 

be  entered  upon  here. 
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That  rocky  pile  thou  fee’ft,  that  verdant  lawn 
Frefh-water’d  from  the  mountains.  Let  the  fcene 
Paint  in  thy  fancy  the  primaeval  feat  366 

Of  man,  and  where  the  will  fupreme  ordaiffd 
His  manfion,  that  pavilion  far-diffused 
Along  the  fhady  brink  •,  in  this  receis 
To  wear  th’  appointed  feafon  of  his  youth,  370 
Till  riper  hours  fiiould  open  to  his  toil 
The  high  communion  of  fuperior  minds, 

Of  confecrated  heroes  and  of  gods. 

Nor  did  the  fire  omnipotent  forget 

His  tender  bloom  to  cherifli ;  nor  witheld  375 

Coeleftial  footfteps  from  his  green  abode. 

Oft  from  the  radiant  honours  of  his  throne. 

He  Tent  whom  molt  he  lov’d,  the  fov’reign  fair. 
The  effluence  of  his  glory,  whom  he  plac’d 
Before  his  eyes  for  ever  to  behold  ;  380 

The  goddefs  from  whofe  infpiration  flows 
The  toil  of  patriots,  the  delight  of  friends  ; 
'Without  whofe  work  divine,  in  heav’n  or  earth. 

If  ought  lovely,  nought  propitious  comes  to  pafs, 

Nor 
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Nor  hope,  norpraife,  nor  honour.  Her  the  fire  385 
Gave  it  in  charge  to  rear  the  blooming  mind. 

The  folded  pow’rs  to  open,  to  dired 
The  growth  luxuriant  of  his  young  defires. 

And  from  the  laws  of  this  majeftic  world 
To  teach  him  what  was  good.  As  thus  the  nymph 
Her  daily  care  attended,  by  her  fide  391 

With  conflant  fleps  her  gay  companion  flay’d, 

The  fair  Euphrofyne,  the  gentle  queen 
Of  fmiles,  and  graceful  gladnefs,  and  delights 
That  chear  alike  the  hearts  of  mortal  men  395 
And  pow’rs  immortal.  See  the  fhining  pair! 
Behold,  where  from  his  dwelling  now  difclos’d 
They  quit  their  youthful  charge  and  feek  the  ikie$, 

I  look’d,  and  on  the  flow’ry  turf  there  flood 
Between  two  radiant  forms  a  fmiling  youth  400 
Whofe  tender  cheeks  difplay’d  the  vernal  flow’r 
Of  beauty  •,  fweeteft  innocence  illum’d 
His  baihful  eyes,  and  on  his  polifh’d  brow 
Sate  young  fimplicity.  With  fond  regard 

He 
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He  view’d  th*  affociates,  as  their  fleps  they  mov’d  * 
The  younger  chief  his  ardent  eyes  detain’d,  406* 
With  mild  regret  invoking  her  return. 

Bright  as  the  flar  of  evening  <fhe  appear’d 
Amid  the  dufky  fcene.  Eternal  youth 
O’er  all  her  form  its  glowing  honours  breath’d  j  410 
And  fmiles  eternal,  from  her  candid  eyes 

Flow’d  like  the  dewy  luftre  of  the  morn 

» 

Effufive  trembling  on  the  placid  waves. 

The  fpring  of  heav’n  had  fhed  its  blufhing  fpoils 
To  bind  her  fable  trefles :  full  diffus’d  415 

Her  yellow  mantle  floated  in  the  breeze  ; 

And  in  her  hand  fhe  wav’d  a  living  branch 
Rich  with  immortal  fruits,  of  pow’r  to  calm 
The  wrathful  heart,  and  from  the  bright’ning  eyes 
To  chafe  the  cloud  of  fadnefs.  More  fublime  420 
The  heav’nly  part’ner  mov’d.  The  prime  of  age 
Compos’d  her  fteps.  The  prefence  of  a  god? 

High  on  the  circle  of  her  brow  inthron’d, 

From  each  majeftic  motion  darted  awe. 

Devoted  awe  !  till,  cherifh’d  by  her  looks  425 

Bene- 
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Benevolent  and  meek,  confiding  love 
To  filial  rapture  foften’d  all  the  foul. 

Free  in  her  graceful  hand  fhe  pois’d  the  fword 
Of  chalte  dominion.  An  heroic  crown 
Difplay’d  the  old  fimplicity  of  pomp 
Around  her  honour’d  head.  A  matron’s  robe. 
White  as  the  funfhine  ftreams  thro’  vernal  clouds, 
Her  rtately  form  inverted.  Hand  in  hand 
Th’  immortal  pair  forfook  th’  enamell’d  green, 
Afcending  (lowly.  Rays  of  limpid  light  43^ 

Gleam’d  round  their  path}  coeleftial  founds  were  heard. 
And  thro’  the  fragrant  air  ethereal  dews 
DiftilTd  around  them ;  till  at  once  the  clouds 
Departing  wide  in  midway  fky,  withdrew 
Their  airy  veil,  and  left  a  bright  expanfe  440 
Of  empyrean  flame,  where  (pent  and  drown’d, 
Afflided  vifion  plung’d  in  vain  to  fcan 
What  objed  it  involv’d.  My  feeble  eyes 
Indur’d  not.  Bending  down  to  earth  I  flood. 
With  dumb  attention.  Soon  a  female  voice,  445 
As  watry  murmurs  fweet,  or  warbling  (hades. 
With  facred  invocation  thus  began. 
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Father  of  gods  and  mortals  !  whofe  right  arm 
With  reins  eternal  guides  the  moving  heav’ns. 
Bend  thy  propitious  ear.  Behold  well-pleas’d  450 
I  feek  to  finilh  thy  divine  decree. 

With  frequent  fteps  I  vifit  yonder  feat 

Of  man,  thy  offspring  ^  from  the  tender  feeds 

Of  juftice  and  of  wifdom,  to  evolve 

The  latent  honours  of  his  generous  frames  455 

Till  thy  conducting  hand  thall  raife  his  lot 

From  earth’s  dim  fcene  to  thefe  asthereal  walks, 

The  temple  of  thy  glory.  But  not  me. 

Not  my  directing  voice  he  oft  requires* 

Or  hears  delighted  :  this  inchanting  maid,  4 60 

Th’  affociate  thou  haft  giv’n  me,  her  alone 
He  loves,  O  Father !  abfent,  her  he  craves  % 

And  but  for  her  glad  prefence  ever  join’d. 

Rejoices  not  in  mine  :  that  all  my  hopes 
This  thy  benignant  purpofe  to  fulfil,  46^ 

I  deem  uncertain  *,  and  my  daily  cares 
Unfruitful  all  and  vain,  unlefs  by  thee 
Still  farther  aided  in  the  work  divine. 
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She  ceas’d *,  a  voice  more  awful  thus  reply’d. 


47° 


473 


O  thou  !  in  whom  for  ever  I  delight. 

Fairer  than  all  th’  inhabitants  of  heav’n, 

Beft  image  of  thy  author  !  far  from  thee 
Be  difappointment,  or  di'ftafte,  or  blame  j 
Who  foon  or  late  fhalt  every  work  fulfil. 

And  no  refinance  find.  If  man  refufe 
To  hearken  to  thy  dictates*  or  allur’d 
By  meaner  joys,  to  any  other  pow’r 
Transfer  the  honours  due  to  thee  alone ; 

That  joy  which  he  purfues  he  ne’er  fhall  tafte* 

That  pow’r  in  whom  delighteth  ne’er  behold.  48© 
Go  then  once  more,  and  happy  be  thy  toil ; 

Go  then !  but  let  not  this  thy  fmiling  friend 
Partake  thy  fcotfteps.  In  her  ftead,  behold  f 
With  thee  the  fon  of  Nemefis  I  fend  ; 

The  fiend  abhorr’d !  whofe  vengeance  takes  account 
Of  facred  order’s  violated  laws.  486 

See  where  he  calls  thee,  burning  to  be  gone. 

Fierce  to  exhauft  the  tempefl  of  his  wrath 
On  yon  devoted  head.  But  thou,  my  child, 
Controul  hi$  cruel  frenzy,  and  proted  49a 

Thy 
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Thy  tender  charge  y  that  when  defpair  fhall  grafp 
His  agonizing  bofom,  he  may  learn, 

Then  he  may  learn  to  love  the  gracious  hand 
Alone  fufficient  in  the  hour  of  ill, 

To  fave  his  feeble  fpirit  y  then  confefs  495 

Thy  genuine  honours,  O  excelling  fair  ! 
y/hen  all  the  plagues  that  wait  the  deadly  will 
Of  this  avenging  daemon,  all  the  (forms 
Of  night  infernal,  ferve  but  to  difplay 
The  energy  of  thy  fuperior  charms  500 

With  mildeft  awe  triumphant  o’er  his  rage, 

And  (hining  clearer  in  the  horrid  gloom. 

Here  ceas’d  that  awful  voice,  and  foon  I  felt 
The  cloudy  curtain  of  refrefhing  eve 
W as  clos’d  once  more,  from  that  immortal  fire  505 
Shelt’ring  my  eye-lids.  Looking  up,  I  view’d 
A  vaft  gigantic  fpedfre  finding  on 
Thro’  murm’ring  thunders  and  a  wade  of  clouds. 
With  dreadful  action.  Black  as  night  his  brow 
Relentlefs  frowns  involv’d.  His  lavage  limbs  510 
With  (harp  impatience  violent  he  writh’d. 
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As  thro9  convulfive  anguifh  ;  and  his  hand 
Arm’d  with  a  fcorpion-lafh,  full  oft  he  rais’d 
In  madnefs  to  his  bofom  ;  while  his  eyes 
Rain’d  bitter  tears,  and  bellowing  loud  he  fiiook  515 
The  void  with  horror.  Silent  by  his  fide 
The  virgin  came.  No  clifcompofure  ftirr’d 
Her  features.  From  the  glooms  which  hung  around. 
No  flam  of  darknefs  mingled  with  the  beam 
Of  her  divine  effulgence.  Now  they  (loop  520 
Upon  the  river- bank  ,  and  now  to  hail 
FI  is  wonted  guefts,  with  eager  fteps  advanc’d 
The  unfufpedting  inmate  of  t^ie  fhade, 

As  when  afamifh’d  wolf,  that  all  night  long 
Flad  rang’d  the  Alpine  fnows,  by  chance  at  morn  525 
Sees  from  a  cliff  incumbent  o’er  the  fmoke 
Of  fome  lone  village,  a  neglebted  kid 
That  ftrays  along  the  wild  for  herb  or  fpring; 
Down  from  the  winding  ridge  he  fweeps  amain, 
And  thinks  he  tears  him  :  fo  with  tenfold  rage,  530 
The  monfter  fprung  remorfelefs  on  his  prey. 
Amaz’d  the  {tripling  flood  :  with  panting  bread: 

F  Feebly 
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Feebly  he  pour’d  the  lamentable  wail 
Of  helplefs  conflernation,  {truck  at  once. 

And  rooted  to  the  ground.  The  queen  beheld  53 
His  terror,  and  with  looks  of  tend’reft  care 
Advanc’d  to  fave  him.  Soon  the  tyrant  felt 
Her  awful  pow’r.  His  keen,  tempefluous  arm 
Hung  nervelefs,  nor  delcended  where  his  rage 
Had  aim’d  the  deadly  blow :  then  dumb  retir’d  540 
With  fallen  rancour.  Lo  !  the  fov’ reign  maid 
Folds  with  a  mother’s  arms  the  fainting  boy. 

Till  life  rekindles  in  his  rofy  cheek  j 
T hen  grafps  his  hand,  ^nd  chear  s  him  with  her  tongue. 

O  wake  thee,  rouze  thy  fpirit !  Shall  the  fpite  545 
Of  yon  tormentor  thus  apall  thy  heart. 

While  I,  thy  friend  and  guardian,  am  at  hand 
To  refeue  and  to  heal  ?  O  let  thy  foul 
Remember,  what  the  will  of  heav’n  ordains 
Is  ever  good  for  all ;  and  if  for  all,  550 

Then  good  for  thee.  Nor  only  by  the  warmth 
And  foothing  funfhine  of  delightful  things, 

Do  minds  grow  up  and  flourifh.  Oft  milled 
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By  that  bland  light,  the  young  unpra&is’d  views 
Of  reafon  wander  thro’  a  fatal  road,  555 

Far  from  their  native  aim  :  as  if  to  lye 
Inglorious  in  the  fragrant  fhade,  and  wait 
The  foft  accefs  of  ever-cirling  joys, 

Were  all  the  end  of  being.  Afk  thyfelf, 

This  pleafing  error  did  it  never  lull  560 

Thy  wifhes  ?  Has  thy  conftant  heart  refus’d 
The  filken  fetters  of  delicious  eafe  ? 

Or  when  divine  Euphrofyne  appear’d 
Within  this  dwelling,  did  not  thy  defires 
Hang  far  below  that  meafure  of  thy  fate,  565 
Which  I  reveal’d  before  thee  P  and  thy  eyes. 
Impatient  of  my  counfels,  turn  away 
To  drink  the  foft  effufion  of  her  fmiles  ? 

Know  then,  for  this  the  everlafting  fire 

Deprives  thee  of  her  prefence,  and  inftead,  570 
O  wife  and  ftill  benevolent !  ordains 

This  horrid  vifage  hither  to  purfue 

My  fleps ;  that  fo  thy  nature  may  difcern 

Its  real  good,  and  what  alone  can  lave 

Thy  feeble  fpirit  in  this  hour  of  ill  575 

F  2  From 
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From  folly  and  defpair..  O  yet  belov’d  ! 

Let  not  this  headlong  terror  quite  o’er  whelm 
T  hy  fcatcer’d  pow’rs  ;  nor  fatal  deem  the  rage 
Of  this  tormentor,  nor  his  proud  affault. 

While  I  am  here  to  vindicate  thy  toil,  580 

Above  the  generous  queftion  of  thy  arm. 

Brave  by  thy  fears  and  in  thy  weaknefs  drong, 

This  hour  he  triumphs  ;  but  confront  his  might. 
And  dare  him  to  the  combat,  then  with  eafe 
Di farm’d  and  quell’d,  his  fiercenefs  he  refigns  585 
To  bondage  and  to  fcorn  :  while  thus  inur’d 
By  watchful  danger,  by  unceafing  toil, 

Th5  immortal  mind,  fuperior  to  his  fate. 

Amid  the  outrage  of  external  things, 

Firm  as  the  folid  bafe  of  this  great  world,  590 
Refts  on  his  own  foundations.  Blow  ye  winds  ! 

Ye  waves !  ye  thunders !  rowl  your  temped  on  ; 

,  j  ?  *  / 

Shake,  ye  old  pillars  of  the  marble  Iky  ! 

Till  all  its  orbs  and  all  its  worlds  of  fire 
Be  loolen’d  from  their  feats  •,  yet  dill  ferene,  595 
Th’  unconquer’d  mind  looks  down  upon  the  wreck. 
And  ever  dronger  as  the  dorms  advance, 
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Firm  thro’  the  clofing  ruin  holds  his  way. 

Where  nature  calls  him  to  the  deftin’d  goal 

So  fpake  the  goddefs ;  while  thro3  all  her  frame 
Cceleftial  raptures  flow’d,  in  every  word,  60 1 

In  every  motion  kindling  warmth  divine 
To  feize  who  hften’d.  Vehement  and  fwift 

As  light’ning  flies  the  aromatic  (hade 
In  ^Ethiopian  fields,  the  {tripling  felt  605 

Her  infpiration  catch  his  fervid  foul, 

And  flatting  from  his  languor  thus  exclaim’d. 

Then  let  the  trial  come !  and  wltnefs  thou, 

If  terror  be  upon  me  ;  if  I  {brink 
To  meet  the  florin,  or  faulter  in  my  ftrength  610 
When  hardeft  it  befets  me.  Do  not  think 
That  I  am  fearful  and  infirm  of  foul. 

As  late  thy  eyes  beheld  :  for  thou  haft  chang’d 
My  nature;  thy  commanding  voice  has  wak’d 
Mv  languid  pow’rs  to  bear  me  boldly  on,  615 
Where’er  the  will  divine  my  path  ordains 
Thro’  toil  or  peril :  only  do  not  thou 

F  3  For  fake 
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Forfake  me;  O  be  thou  for  ever  near. 

That  I  may  liften  to  thy  facred  voice. 

And  guide  by  thy  decrees  my  conflant  feet.  620 
But  fay,  for  ever  are  my  eyes  bereft  ? 

Say,  fhall  the  fair  Euphrofyne  not  once 
Appear  again  to  chatm  me  ?  Thou,  in  heav’n  ! 

O  thou  eternal  arbiter  of  things  ! 

Be  thy  great  bidding  done  :  for  who  am  I  625 
To  queilion  thy  appointment  ?  Let  the  frowns 
Of  this  avenger  every  morn  o’ercaft 
The  chearful  dawn,  and  every  evening  damp 
With  double  night  my  dwelling  I  will  learn 
To  hail  them  both,  and  unrepining  bear  630 
His  hateful  prefence  :  but  permit  my  tongue 
One  glad  requeft,  and  if  my  deeds  may  find 
Thy  awful  eye  propitious,  O  reftore 
The  rofy-featur’d  maid  ;  again  to  chear 
This  lonely  feat,  and  blefs  me  with  her  fmiles.  635 

He  fpoke }  when  inftant  thro9  the  fable  glooms 
With  which  that  furious  prefence  had  involv’d 
The  ambient  air,  a  flood  of  radiance  came 
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Swift  as  the  iight’ning  flafh  5  the  melting  clouds 
Flew  diverfe,  and  amid  the  blue  ferene  640 

Euphrofyne  appeared.  With  Iprightly  ftep 
The  nymph  alighted  on  th’  irriguous  lawn. 

And  to  her  Wond’ring  audience  thus  began. 

Lo  !  I  am  here  to  anfwer  to  your  vows. 

And  be  the  meeting  fortunate  !  1  come  645 

With  joyful  tidings  ;  we  fhall  part  no  more-™ 
Hark !  how  the  gentle  Echo  from  her  cell 
Talks  thro*  the  cliffs,  and  murm’ring  o’er  the  dream 
Repeats  the  accents  ♦,  we  fhall  part  no  more. 

O  my  delightful  friends!  well -pleas’d  on  high  650 
The  father  has  beheld  you,  while  the  might 
Of  that  ftern  foe  with  bitter  trial  prov’d 
Your  equal  doings ;  then  for  ever  Ipake 
The  high  decree  :  that  thou,  coeleftial  maid  ! 
Howe’er  that  griefly  phantom  on  thy  fteps  '  655 

May  fometimes  dare  intrude,  yet  never  more 
Shalt  thou  defeending  to  th’  abode  of  man. 

Alone  endure  the  rancour  of  his  arm, 

Or  leave  thy  lov’d  Euphrofyne  behind. 

F  4 
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She  ended  ;  and  the  whole  romantic  fcene  660 
Immediate  vanifh’d :  rocks,  and  woods,  and  rills. 
The  mantling  tent,  and  each  my  fieri  ous  form 
Flew  like  the  pi&ures  of  a  morning  dream, 

When  fun  Thine  fills  the  bed.  A  while  I  flood 
Perplex’d  and  giddy  j  till  the  radiant  pow’r  66  5 

Who  bade  the  vifionary  landfcape  rife. 

As  up  to  him  I  turn’d,  with  gentlefl  looks 
Preventing  my  inquiry,  thus  began. 

There  let  thy  foul  acknowledge  its  complaint 
How  blind,  how  impious !  There  behold  the  ways 
Of  heav’n’s  eternal  defliny  to  man,  671 

For  ever  juft,  benevolent  and  wife  : 

That  Virtue’s  awful  fteps,  howe’er  purfued 
By  vexing  fortune  and  intrufive  Pain, 

Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chaft,  675 
Her  fair  attendant,  Pleasure.  Need  I  urge 
Thy  tardy  thought  through  all  the  various  round 
Of  this  exiftence,  that  thy  foft’ning  foul 
At  length  may  learn  what  energy  the  hand 
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Of  virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide  680 

Of  paffion  Swelling  with  didrefs  and  pain, 

To  mitigate  the  fharp  with  gracious  drops 
Of  cordial  pleafure  ?  Afk  the  faithful  youth, 
While  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov’d 
So  often  fills  his  arms  *,  fo  often  draws  685 

His  lonely  footdeps  at  the  filent  hour. 

To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 

O  !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne’er  feduce  his  bofom  to  forego 
That  facred  hour,  when  Healing  from  the  noife  690 
Of  care  and  envy,  fweet  remembrance  Sooths 
With  virtue’s  kinded  looks  his  aking  bread. 

And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture-— Afk  the  croud 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  climb  the  neighb’ring  cliffs,  when  far  below7  695 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurl’d  upon  the  coalt 
Some  helplefs  bark*  while  facred  pity  melts 
The  gen’ral  eye,  or  terror’s  icy  hand 
Smites  their  difiorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair  ^ 
While  every  mother  clofer  to  her  bread  70Q 

Catches  her  child,  and  pointing  where  the  waves 
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Foam  thro9  the  fhatter’d  veflel,  fhrieks  aloud 
As  one  poor  wretch  that  fpreads  his  piteous  arms 
For  fuccour,  fwallow’d  by  the  roaring  furge. 

As  now  another,  dafh’d  againfh  the  rock,  7°5 
Drops  lifelefs  down  :  O  deemefi  thou  indeed 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  nature  giv’n 
To  mutual  terror  and  companion's  tears  ? 

No  fweetly-melting  foftnefs  which  attra&s. 

O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  focial  pow’rs  710 
To  this  their  proper  a&ion  and  their  end  ? 

— Aik  thy  own  heart  §  when  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Slow  thro9  that  ftudious  gloom  thy  paufing  eye 
Led  by  the  glimm’ring  taper  moves  around 
The  facred  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  fongs  715 
Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  fame 
For  Graecian  heroes,  where  the  prefent  pow’r 
Of  heav’n  and  earth  furveys  th9  immortal  page, 
E’en  as  a  father  blefTing,  while  he  reads 
The  praifes  of  his  Ion.  If  then  thy  foul,  720 
Spurning  the  yoke  of  thefe  inglorious  days. 

Mix  in  their  deeds  and  kindle  with  their  flame  ; 
Say,  when  the  profpedt  blackens  on  thy  view. 

When 
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When  rooted  from  the  bafe,  heroic  dates 
Mourn  in  the  duft  and  tremble  at  the  frown  725 
Of  curd  ambition  -9  when  the  pious  band 
Of  youths  that  fought  for  freedom  and  their  fires 
Lie  fide  by  fide  in  gore  ,  when  ruffian-pride 
Ufurps  the  throne  of  judice,  turns  the  pomp 
Of  public  pow’r,  the  majefty  of  rule,  730 

The  fword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe, 

To  (laviffi  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 
A  tyrant’s  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 

Oi  fuch  as  bow  the  knee  5  when  honour’d  urns 
Oi"  patriots  and  of  chiefs,  the  awful  bud  733 

And  doried  arch,  to  glut  the  coward-rage 
Of  regal  envy,  drew  the  public  way 
With  hallow’d  ruins  ;  when  the  mufe’s  haunt, 

The  marble  porch  where  wifdom  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more,  740 
Save  the  hoarfe  jargon  of  contentious  monks. 

Or  female  fuperdition’s  midnight  pray’r ; 

When  ruthlefs  rapine  from  the  hand  of  time 
Tears  the  dedroying  fcythe,  with  furer  blow 
To  fweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  bafe;  745 

Till 
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Till  defolation  o’er  the  grafs-grown  fbreet 
Expands  his  raven-wings,  and  up  the  wall, 

Where  fenates  once  the  pride  of  monarchs  doom’d,' 
Hiffes  the  gliding  fnake  thro’  hoary  weeds 
That  clafp  the  mould’ring  column j  thus  defac’d,  750 
Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  proiped  thrills 
Thy  beating  bofom,  when  the  patriots  tear 
Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 
In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 
To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip’s  brow,  755 
Of  dafh  Odavius  from  the  trophied  car  •, 

Say,  does  thy  fecret  foul  repine  to  tafle 

The  big  diftrefs  ?  Or  would’fl  thou  then  exchange 

Thofe  heart-ennobling  farrows  for  the  lot 

Of  him  who  fits  amid  the  gaudy  herd  760 

Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod. 

And  bears  aloft  his  gold  invefled  front. 

And  fays  within  himfelf,  “  I  am  a  king, 

‘c  And  wherefore  fhould  the  clam’rous  voice  of  woe 
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ct  ntrude  upon  mine  ear?- — -The  baleful  dregs  765 
Of  thefe  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  itrvitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet, 

Bleft  be  ths  eternal  ruler  of  the  world ! 

Defil’d  to  fuch  a  depth  of  fordid  fhame 

The  native  honours  of  the  human  foul,  770 

Nor  fo  effac’d  the  image  of  its  fire. 
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ARGUMENT  of  the  THIRD  BOOK- 
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LEASURE  in  obferving  the  tempers  and  man¬ 
ners  of  men ,  even  where  vicious  or  ahfurd\  v.  i? 
to  1 4.  The  origin  of  vice ,  from  falfe  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  fancy ,  producing  falfe  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  good  and  evil ,  v.  14,  to  62.  Inquiry  into 
ridicule  ;  v.  73.  The  general  four ces  of  ridicule 
in  the  minds  and  characters  of  men ,  enumerated  , 
v.  14,  to  240.  Final  caufe  of  the  fenfe  of  ridi¬ 
cule  \  v.  263.  The  refemblance  of  certain  a [peCls 
cf  inanimate  things  to  the  fenfations  and  properties 
of  the  mind ;  v.  282,  to  31 1.  The  operations’ 
of  the  mind  in  the  production  of  the  works  of  ima¬ 
gination,  defcribed ;  v,  358,  /a  414.  The  fecon- 
dary  pleafure  from  imitation  \  to  v.  436.  The 
benevolent  order  of  the  world  illujlrated  in  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  connexion  of  thefe  plea fures  with  the 
objects  which  excite  them  ;  v.  458,  to  514.  The 
nature  and  conduct  of  tafte  \  v.  5155  to  56 7.  G?;z~ 
eluding  with  an  account  of  the  natural  and  moral 
advantages  refultingfrom  a fenfible  and  well- form'd 
imagination. 
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IMAGINATION. 

Book  the  Third, 

WHAT  wonder  therefore,  fince  th’indearing  ties 
Of  paffion  link  the  univerfal  kind 
Of  man  fo  clofe,  what  wonder  if  to  fearch 
This  common  nature  thro’  the  various  change 
Of  fex,  and  age,  and  fortune,  and  the  frame 
Of  each  peculiar,  draw  the  bufy  mind 
With  unrefifted  charms  ?  The  fpacious  wefta 
And  all  the  teeming  regions  of  the  fouth 
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Hold  not  a  quarry,  to  the  curious  flight 
Of  knowledge,  half  fo  tempting  or  fo  fair,  1© 
As  man  to  man.  Nor  only  where  the  fmiles 
Of  love  invite  nor  only  where  th’  applaufe 
Of  cordial  honour  turns  th’  attentive  eye 
On  virtue’s  graceful  deeds.  For  fince  the  courfe 
Of  things  external  adts  in  different  ways  j  1 5 

On  human  apprehenfions,  as  the  hand 
Of  nature  temper’d  to  a  different  frame 
Peculiar  minds ;  fo  haply  where  the  pow’rs 
Of  fancy  neither  lefien  nor  enlarge 

The 


— — ■ — where  the  pow'rs 

Of  fancy ,  &c.]  The  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life,  is  one  of  the  moll  important  points  in  moral  philo- 
fophy.  It  were  eafy  by  an  induction  of  fads  to  prove  that  the 
imagination  direds  almofl:  all  the  paffions,  and  mixes  with  al- 
moft  every  circumftance  of  adion  or  pleafure.  Let  any  man, 
even  of  the  coldefl:  head  and  foberefl:  induftry,  analyfe  the  idea 
of  certain  degrees  of  decency,  beauty  and  order,  varioufly  com¬ 
bined  into  one  fyltem,  the  idol  which  he  feeks  to  enjoy  by  la¬ 
bour,  hazard,  and  felf-denial.  It  is  on  this  account  of  the  laft 
conference  to  regulate  thefe  images  by  the  handard  of  nature 

and 
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The  images  of  things,  but  paint  in  all  20 

Their  genuine  hues,  the  features  which  they  wore 
In  nature  *,  there  opinion  will  be  true. 

And  adtion  right.  For  adtion  treads  the  path 
In  which  opinion  fays  he  follows  good. 

Or 


and  the  general  good  ;  otherwife  the  imagination,  by  heighten¬ 
ing  fome  objedts  beyond  their  real  excellence  and  beauty,  or  by 
reprefenting  others  in  a  more  odious  or  terrible  fhape  than  they 
deferve,  may  of  courfe  engage  us  in  purfuics  utterly  inconfideht 
with  the  moral  order  of  things. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  account  of  things  fuppofes  the  paf- 
lions  to  be  merely  accidental,  whereas  there  appears  in  fome  a 
natural  and  hereditary  difpofition  to  certain  pafiions  prior  to  all 
circum dances  of  education  or  fortune  ;  it  may  be  anfwer’d,  tha£ 
tho’  no  man  is  born  ambitious  or  a  mifer,  yet  he  may  inherit  from 
his  parents  a  peculiar  temper  or  complexion  of  mind,  which 
lhall  render  his  imagination  more  liable  to  be  ftmck  with  fome 
particular  objedts,  confequently  difpofe  him  to  form  opinions 
of  good  and  ill,  and  entertain  palfions  of  a  particular  turn. 
Some  men,  for  indance,  by  the  original  frame  of  their  minds, 
are  more  delighted  with  the  vad  and  magnificent,  others  on  the 
contrary  with  the  elegant  and  gentle  afpedts  of  nature.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  moral  powers  is 
always  fimilar  to  this  of  the  imagination;  that  thofe  who  are 
mod  inclin’d  to  admire  prodigious  and  fublime  objedts  in  the 
pbyfical  world,  are  alfo  mod  inclined  to  applaud  examples  of 
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Or  flies  from  evil ;  and  opinion  gives  25 

Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  fcene 
Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform’d  : 

Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true 
Where  fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye. 

With  glaring  colours  and  diftorted  lines.  30 


fortitude  and  heroic  virtue  in  the  moral.  While  thofe  who  are 
charm’d  rather  with  the  delicacy  and  fvoeetnefs  of  colours,  and 
forms,  and  founds,  never  fail  in  like  manner  to  yield  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  fofter  fcenes  of  virtue  and  the  fympathies  of  ado- 
meftic  life.  And  this  is  fufEcient  to  account  for  the  objedion. 

Among  the  ancient  philofophers,  tho’  we  have  feveral  hints 
concerning  this  influence  of  the  imagination  upon  morals  among 
the  remains  of  the  Socratic  fchool,  yet  the  Stoics  were  the  firfl: 
who  paid  it  a  due  attention.  Zeno,  their  founder,  thought  it 
impoflible  to  preferve  any  tolerable  regularity  in  life,  without 
frequently  infpeding  thofe  pictures  or  appearances  of  things  f 
which  the  imagination  offers  to  the  mind  (Diog.  Laert.  1.  vii.) 
The  meditations  of  M.  Aurelius ,  and  the  difcourfes  of  Epi£letust 
are  full  of  the  fame  fentiments ;  infomuch  that  the  latter  makes 
the  Xp«cr/^  v/fit  <Pei  Qetv}  curl  coy,  or  right  management  of  the fancy  s9 
the  only  thing  for  which  we  are  accountable  to  providence,  and 
without  which  a  man  is  no  other  than  flupid  or  frantic.  Arrian: 
l.  i.  c.  12.  &  l.  ii.  c.  22.  See  alfo  the  Charaderiftics,  vol.  i. 
from  p.  3 1 3,  top.  321.  where  this  &<?*Wdodrineis embellifhed 
with  all  the  elegance  and  graces  of  Plato . 


Is 
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Is  there  a  man,  who  at  the  found  of  death 
Sees  ghaftly  lhapes  of  terror  conjur’d  up, 

A  nd  black  before  hi m  ;  nought  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  pray’rs,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air,  35 
An  unknown  depth  P  Alas !  in  fuch  a  mind, 

If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
The  image  of  his  country  ^  nor  the  pomp 
Of  facred  fenates,  nor  the  facred  voice 
Of  juilice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes  40 
The  confcious  bofom  with  a  patriot’s  flame  j 
Will  not  opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die. 

Or  ftand  the  hazard,  is  a  greater  ill 
Than  to  betray  his  countrey  ?  And  in  ad; 

Will  he  not  chufe  to  be  a  wretch  and  live  ?  45 

Here  vice  begins  then.  From  th’  inchanting  cup 
Which  fancy  holds  to  all,  th*  unwary  thirfl: 

Of  youth  oft  fwallows  a  Circaean  draught. 

That  fheds  a  baleful  tindure  o’er  the  eye 
Of  reafon,  ’till  no  longer  he  difcerns,  50 

And  only  guides  to  err.  Then  revel  forth 

A  furious  band  that  fpurn  him  from  the  throne  •, 
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And  all  is  uproar.  Thus  ambition  grafps 
The  empire  of  the  foul  :  thus  pale  revenge 
Unfheaths  her  murd’rous  dagger ;  and  the  hands  55 
Of  lull  and  rapine,  with  unholy  arts, 

Watch  to  o’erturn  the  barrier  of  the  laws 
That  keeps  them  from  their  prey :  thus  all  the  plagues 
The  wicked  bear,  or  o’er  the  trembling  fcene 
The  tragic  mufe  difclofes,  under  fhapes  60 

Of  honour,  fafety,  pleafure,  eafe  or  pomp. 

Stole  firft  into  the  mind.  Yet  not  by  all 
Thofe  lying  forms  which  fancy  in  the  brain 

Engenders,  are  the  kindling  paffions  driv’n 
To  guilty  deeds  ;  nor  reaion  bound  in  chains,  65 
That  vice  alone  may  lord  it :  oft  adorn’d 
With  folemn  pageants,  folly  mounts  his  throne. 
And  plays  her  idiot-anticks,  like  a  queen. 

A  thoufand  garbs  fhe  wears ;  a  thoufand  ways 
She  wheels  her  giddy  empire. — -Lo!  thus  far  70 
With  bold  adventure,  to  the  Mantuan  lyre 
!  fing  of  nature’s  charms,  and  touch  weibpleas’d 
A  Under  note  :  now  haply  mufl  my  fong 
Unbend  her  ferious  meafure,  and  reveal 


In 
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In  lighter  ftrains,  how  folly’s  aukward  arts  75 
Excite  impetuous  laughter’s  gay  rebuke  ; 

The  fportive  province  of  the  comic  mufe. 

See  !  in  what  crouds  the  uncouth  forms  advance, 
Each  would  outftrip  the  other,  each  prevent 
Our  careful  fearch,  and  offer  to  your  gaze,  80 
Unafk’d,  his  motley  features.  Wait  awhile. 

My  curious  friends !  and  let  us  firft  arrange 
In  proper  orders  your  promifcuous  throng. 


Behold  the  foremoft  band  ;  of  flender  thought. 
And  eafy  faith  ;  whom  flatt’ring  fancy  fooths  8  5 

With 


— - how  folly's  aukward  arts,  &c.]  Notwithftandingthe 

general  influence  of  ridicule  on  private  and  civil  life,  as  wdl  as 
on  learning  and  the  fciences,  it  has  been  almoft  conftantly  ne¬ 
glected  or  mifreprefented,  by  divines  efpecially.  The  manner 
of  treating  thefe  fubje&s  in  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  fliould. 
be  precifely  the  fame  as  in  natural  philofophy  ;  from  particular 
faCls  to  invefligate  the  flated  order  in  which  they  appear,  and 
then  apply  the  general  law,  thus  difcovered,  to  the  explication 
of  other  appearances  and  the  improvement  of  ufeful  arts. 

Behold  the  foremof  hand,  &c.]  The  firfl:  and  moft  general 
fource  of  ridicule  in,  the  characters  of  men,  is  vanity,  or  felf- 
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With  lying  fpedtres,  in  themfelves  to  view 
Hluftrious  forms  of  excellence  and  good. 

That  fcorn  the  manfion.  With  exulting  hearts 

They  fpread  their  fpurious  treafures  to  the  fun, 

And  bid  the  world  admire!  but  chief  the  glance  90 
Of  wifhful  envy  draws  their  joy-bright  eyes. 

And  lifts  with  felf-applaufe  each  lordly  brow. 

In  number  boundiefs  as  the  blooms  of  fpring. 
Behold  their  glaring  idols,  empty  fhades 
By  fancy  gilded  o?er,  and  then  fet  up  95 

For  adoration.  Some  in  learning’s  garb, 

With  formal-band,  and  fable- cinctur’d  gown. 

And  rags  of  mouldy  volumes.  Some  elate 
With  martial  fplendor,  fteely  pikes  and  fwords 
Of  coflly  frame,  and  gay  Phoenician  robes  100 
Inwrought  with  flow’ry  gold,  a  Hume  the  port 
Of  ftately  valour  :  lift’ning  by  his  fide 
There  Bands  a  female  form  ;  to  her,  with  looks 
Of  earned:  import,  pregnant  with  amaze, 


applaufe  for  fome  defirable  quality  or  pofleffion  which  evidently 
does  not  belong  to  thofe  who  afiume  it. 


He 
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He  talks  of  deadly  deeds,  of  breaches,  ftorms,  105 
And  fulph’rous  mines,  and  ambufli :  then  at  once 
Breaks  off,  and  fmiles  to  fee  her  look  fo  pale. 

And  afks  fome  wond’ring  queftion  of  her  fears. 
Others  of  graver  mien ;  behold,  adorn’d 
With  holy  enfigns,  how  fublime  they  move,  1 10 
And  bending  oft  their  fanblimonious  eyes, 

Take  homage  of  the  fimple- minded  throng  ; 
Ambaffadors  of  heav’n!  Nor  much  unlike 

Is  he  whofe  vifage,  in  the  lazy  mill 

That  mantles  every  feature,  hides  a  brood  1 1 5 

Of  politic  conceits ;  of  whifpers,  nods, 

And  hints  deep-omen’d  with  unwieldy  fchemes, 
And  dark  portents  of  ft  ate.  Ten  thoufand  more, 
Prodigious  habits  and  tumultuous  tongues, 

Pour  dauntlefs  in  and  fwell  the  boaftful  band.  120 

Then  comes  the  fecond  order  *,  all  who  feek 
The  debt  of  praife,  where  watchful  unbelief 

Darts 


‘Then  comes  the  fecond  order ,  &c.]  Ridicule  from  the  fame  va¬ 
nity,  where  tho'  the  pofTeffion  be  real,  yet  no  merit  tan  arife 

from 
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Darts  thro’  the  thin  pretence  her  fquinting  eye 
On  fome  retir’d  appearance  which  belies 
The  boafted  virtue,  or  annuls  th’  applaufe  125 
That  juftice  elfe  wou’d  pay.  Here  fide  by  fide 
I  lee  two  leaders  of  the  folemn  train 
Approaching  :  one  a  female  old  and  grey. 

With  eyes  demure,  and  wrinkle-furrow’d  brow, 

✓ 

Pale  as  the  cheeks  of  death *  yet  ftill  fhe  ftuns  130 
The  fick’ning  audience  with  a  naufeous  tale  ; 

How  many  youths  her  myrtle  chains  have  worn. 
How  many  virgins  at  her  triumphs  pin’d ! 

Yet  how  refolv’d  fhe  guards  her  cautious  heart* 
Such  is  her  terror  at  the  rifques  of  love,  135 

And  man’s  feducing  tongue  !  The  other  feems 
A  bearded  fage,  ungentle  in  his  mien. 

And  fordid  all  his  habit  *  peevifh  want 

Grins  at  his  heels,  while  down  the  gazing  throng 

He  fbalks,  refounding  in  magnific  phrafe  140 


from  it,  becaufe  of  fome  particular  circumftances,  which,  tho’ 
obvious  to  the  fpe&ator,  are  yet  overlook’d  by  the  ridiculous 
character. 


The 
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The  vanity  of  riches,  the  contempt 
Of  pomp  and  pow’r.  Be  prudent  in  your  zeal, 

Ye  grave  aflociates !  let  the  filent  grace 
Of  her  who  blulhes  at  the  fond  regard 
Her  charms  infpire,  more  eloquent  unfold  145 
The  praife  of  fpotlefs  honour  :  let  the  man 
Whofe  eye  regards  not  his  illuftrious  pomp 
And  ample  ftore,  but  as  indulgent  ftreams 
To  chear  the  barren  foil  and  fpread  the  fruits 
Of  joy,  let  him  by  juiter  meafures  fix  150 

The  price  of  riches  and  the  end  of  pow’r. 

Another  tribe  fucceeds  ;  deluded  long 
By  fancy’s  dazling  optics,  thefe  behold 
The  images  of  fome  peculiar  things 
With  brighter  hues  refplendent,  and  portray’d  155 
With  features  nobler  far  than  e’er  adorn’d 
Their  genuine  objects.  Hence  the  fever’d  heart 


Another  tribe  fucceeds ,  &c.]  Ridicule  from  a  notion  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  particular  objects  difproportion'd  to  their  intrinfic  value9 
and  inconfiftent  with  the  order  of  nature. 


Pants 
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Pants  with  delirious  hope  for  tinfel  charms  ^ 

Hence  oft  obftrufive  on  the  eye  of  fcorn. 

Untimely  zeal  her  witlefs  pride  betrays ;  1 60 

And  ferious  manhood  from  the  tow’ring  aim 
Of  wifdom,  ftoops  to  emulate  the  boaft 

Of  chiklifh  toil.  Behold  yon  my  flic  form, 
Bedeck’d  with  feathers,  infers,  weeds  and  fhells ! 
Not  with  intenfer  view  the  Samian  fage  165 

Bent  his  fixt  eye  on  heav’n’s  intenfer  fires, 

,When  firfl  the  order  of  that  radiant  fcene 
Swell’d  his  exulting  thought,  than  this  furveys 
A  muckworm’s  entrails  or  a  fpider’s  fang. 

Next  him  a  youth, with  flow’rs  and  myrtles  crown’d. 
Attends  that  virgin  form,  and  blulhing  kneels,  171 
With  fondeft  geflure  and  a  fuppliant’s  tongue. 

To  win  her  coy  regard  :  adieu,  for  him. 

The  dull  ingagements  of  the  buflling  world  ! 

Adieu  the  fick  impertinence  of  praife  !  1 75 

And  hope,  and  adion  !  for  with  her  alone. 

By  ilreams  and  fhades,  to  deal, the  fighing  hours, 
Is  all  he  afks,  and  all  that  fate  can  give  ! 

Thee  too,  facetious  Momion,  wand’ring  here, 

Thee, 
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Thee,  dreaded  cenfor,  oft  have  I  beheld  180 
Bewilder’d  unawares  :  alas !  too  Ions 

D 

Flufh’d  with  thy  comic  triumphs  and  the  fpoils 
Of  fly  deriflon  1  till  on  every  fide 
Hurling  thy  random  bolts,  offended  truth 
Afiign’d  thee  here  thy  ftation  with  the  flaves  185 
Of  folly.  Thy  once  formidable  name 
Shall  grace  her  humble  records,  and  be  heard 
In  feoffs  and  mocldry  bandied  from  the  lips 
Of  all  the  vengeful  brotherhood  around, 

So  oft  the  patient  vi&ims  of  thy  fcorn.  190 

But  now,  ye  gay  !  to  whom  indulgent  fate. 

Of  all  the  mufe’s  empire  hath  aflign’d 

The  fields  of  folly,  hither  each  advance  f 

Your  field  es;  here  the  teeming  foil  affords 

Its  richeft  growth.  A  fav’rite  brood  appears ;  195 

In  whom  the  daemon,  with  a  mother’s  joy. 


But  now, ye  gay,  &c.]  Ridicule  “from  a  notion  of  excellence^ 
when  the  object  is  abfolutely  odious  or  contemptible.  This  is 
the  higheft  degree  or  the  ridiculous ;  as  in  the  affectation  of 
difeafes  or  vices. 


Views 
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Views  all  her  charms  refie&ed,  all  her  cares 
At  full  repay’d.  Ye  mod  illultrious  band  \ 

Who  fcorning  reafon’s  plain,  pedantic  rules, 

And  order’s  vulgar  bondage,  never  meant  200 
For  fouls  fublime  as  yours,  with  generous  zeal 
Pay  vice  the  rev’rence  virtue  long  ufurp’d. 

And  yield  deformity  the  fond  applaufe 
Which  beauty  wont  to  claim  -3  forgive  my  fong. 
That  for  the  blufhing  diffidence  of  youth,  205 
It  fhuns  th’  unequal  province  of  your  praife. 

Thus  far  triumphant  in  the  pleafmg  guile 
Of  bland  imagination,  folly’s  train 
Have  dar’d  our  fearch  :  but  now  a  daflard-kind 
Advance  reludtant,  and  with  fault’ ring  feet  210 
Shrink  from  the  gazer’s  eye  :  infeebled  hearts. 
Whom  fancy  chills  with  vifionary  fears. 

Or  bends  to  fervile  tamcnefs  with  conceits 
Of  ffiame,  of  evil,  or  of  bale  defecf. 


T bus  far  triumphant,  &c.]  Ridicule  from  falfe  lhame  or 
ground, lefs  fear* 


Fantailie 
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Fantaftic  and  delufive.  Here  the  Have  215 

Who  droops  abafh’d  when  fullen  pomp  furveys 
His  humbler  habit  *  here  the  trembling  wretch 
Unnerv’d  and  ftruck  with  terror’s  icy  bolts, 

Spent  in  weak  wailings,  drown’d  in  fhameful  tears. 
At  every  dream  of  danger  :  here  fubdued  220 
By  frontlefs  laughter  and  the  hardy  fcorn 
Of  old,  unfeeling  vice,  the  abjedt  foul. 

Who  blufhing  half  refigns  the  candid  praife 
Of  temperance  and  honour  •,  half  difowns 
A  freeman’s  hatred  of  tyrannic  pride  ;  225 

And  hears  with  fickly  fmiles  the  venal  mouth 
With  fouleft  licence  mock  the  patriot’s  name. 


Laft  of  the  motley  bands  on  whom  the  pow’r  , 
Of  gay  derifion  bends  her  hoftile  aim, 

Is  that  where  fhameful  ignorance  prefides.  230 
Beneath  her  fordid  banners,  lo  !  they  march. 

Like  blind  and  lame.  Whate’er  their  doubtful  hands 


Laft  of  the,  &c.]  Ridicule  from  the  ignorance  of  fuch  things 
as  our  circumftances  require  us  to  know. 


Attempt, 
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Attempt,  confufion  ftraight  appears  behind. 

And  troubles  all  the  work.  Thro*  many  a  maze. 
Perplex’d  they  ftruggle,  changing  every  path,  235 
G’erturning  every  purpofe ;  then  at  laft 
Sit  down  difmay’d,  and  leave  th’  entangled  fcene 
For  fcorn  to  fport  with.  Such  then  is  th’  abode 
Of  folly  in  the  mind  ;  and  fuch  the  ffiapes 
In  which  ffie  governs  her  obfequious  train.  240 

Thro’  ev’ry  fcene  of  ridicule  in  things 
To  lead  the  tenour  of  my  devious  lay  ; 

Thro5  every  fwift  occafion  which  the  hand 
Of  laughter  points  at,  when  the  mirthful  fting 
Diftends  her  Tallying  nerves  and  choaks  her  tongue; 
What  were  it  but  to  count  each  cryftal  drop  246 
Which  morning’s  dewy  lingers  on  the  blooms 
Of  May  diflil  ?  Suffice  it  to  have  faid. 


— — Suffice  it  to  have  faid>  &c.]  By  comparing  thefe  general 
fources  of  ridicule  with  each  other,  and  examining  the  ridiculous 
in  other  objects,  we  may  obtain  a  general  definition  of  it  equally 
applicable  to  every  fpecies.  The  moil  important  circumftance 
of  this  definition  is  laid  down  in  the  lines  referr’d  to  ;  but 
others  more  minute  we  fhall  fubjoin  here.  Arijlotle  s  account  of 

the 
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Where’er  the  power  of  ridicule  difplays 
Her  quaint-ey’dvifage,  fome  incongruous  form,  250 
Some  ftubborn  diflonance  of  things  combin’d. 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obferver  :  whether  pomp, 


the  matter  feems  both  imperfett  and  falfe ;  to  yap  yzholov,  fays 
he,  etfictfi [s*a  t /  ^  dvdTvvov  »  (pdapTizov : 


the  ridiculous  is  Jome  certain  fault  or  turpitude  without  pain,  and 
not  deflrudlive  to  its  fubjeti.  (Poet.  c.  cj.)  For  allowing  it 
to  be  true,  as  it  is  not,  that  the  ridiculous  is  never  accompa¬ 
ny ’d  with  pain,  yet  we  might  produce  many  inftances  of  fuch  a 
fault  or  turpitude  which  cannot  with  any  tolerable  propriety  be 
called  ridiculous.  So  that  the  definition  does  not  ddlinguifh 
the  thing  defined.  Nay  farther,  even  when  we  perceive  the 
turpitude  tending  to  the  dellrudtion  of  its  fubjedt,  we  may  ftill  be 
fenfible  of  a  ridiculous  appearance,  till  the  ruin  become  immi¬ 
nent  and  the  keener  fenfations  of  pity  or  terror  banifh  the  ludi¬ 
crous  apprehenfion  from  our  minds.  For  the  fenfation  of  ridicule 
is  not  a  bare  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
ideas ;  but  a  paffion  or  emotion  of  the  mind  confequential  to 
that  perception.  So  that  the  mind  may  perceive  the  agreement 
or  difagreement,  and  yet  not  feel  the  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  is 
engrofftd  by  a  more  violent  emotion.  Thus  it  happens  that 
fome  men  think  thofe  obje&s  ridiculous,  to  which  Others  cannot 
endure  to  apply  the  name  ;  becaufe  in  them  they  excite  a  much 
intenfer  and  more  important  feeling  And  this  difference,  a- 
mong  other  cauies,  has  brought  a  good  deal  of  confufion  into 
this  queffon. 


'That  <whicb  makes  objefts  ridiculous ,  is  fome  ground  of  admiration 


or  ejleem  cotinecled  with  other  more  general 

H 


drcumjlances  compa¬ 
ratively 
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Or  praife,  or  beauty  mix  their  partial  claim 

/ 

Where  fordid  faihions,  where  ignoble  deeds, 

Where  foul  deformity  are  wont  to  dwell,  255 

Or  whether  thefe  with  violation  loath’d, 


rat  lively  worthlefs  or  deformed',  or  it  is  fome  circumfianct  of  tur¬ 
pitude  or  defortnity  connected  with  what  is  in  general  excellent  or 
beautiful :  the  inconfifent  properties  exifting  either  in  the  objects 
themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  re¬ 
late  ;  belonging  always  to  the  fame  order  or  clafs  of  being  ;  imply- 
ing  fentiment  or  defgn  ;  and  exciting  no  acute  or  ‘vehement  emotion 

of  the  heart. 

To  prove  the  feveral  parts  of  this  definition  :  The  appearance 
of  excellence  or  beauty  conned ed  with  a  general  condition  compara¬ 
tively  fordid  or  deformed ,  is  ridiculous:  for  iniiance,  pompous 
pretenfions  of  wifdom  join’d  with  ignorance  or  folly  in  the 
Socrates  of  Arifcphanes ;  and  the  oilentation  of  military  glory 
with  cowardice  and  ftupidity  in  the  Thrafo  of  T erence. 

The  appearance  of  deformity  or  turpitude  in  conjunction  with  what 
is  in  general  excellent  or  venerable ,  is  alfo  ridiculous  :  for  iniiance, 
the  perfonal  weakneffes  of  a  magiftrate  appearing  in  the  folemn 
and  public  functions  of  his  ilation. 

The  incongruous  properties  may  either  exifi  in  the  objects  thetn *» 
fives,  or  in  apprehenfion  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  relate  :  in 
the  lail-mentioned  iniiance  they  both  exiit  in  the  objects ;  in 
the  inilances  from  Arifcphanes  and  Terence ,  one  of  them  is  ob¬ 
jective  and  real,  the  other  only  founded  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
the  ridiculous  character. 

The  inconfifent  properties  miifi  belong  to  the  fame  order  or  clafs  of 

being.  A  coxcomb  in  fine  cloaths  bedaubed  by  accident  in  foul 

weather. 
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Invade  refplendent  pomp’s  imperious  mien. 

The  charms  of  beauty,  or  the  boafl  ofpraife. 

Afk  we  for  what  fair  end,  th?  almighty  fire 
In  mortal  bofoms  wakes  this  gay  contempt,  260 


weather,  is  a  ridiculous  objedt ;  becaufe  his  general  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  excellence  and  eiteem  is  referr’d  to  the  fplendour  and 
expence  of  his  drefs.  A  man  of  fenfe  and  merit  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  is  not  counted  ridiculous ;  becaufe  the  general 
ground  of  excellence  and  eiteem  in  him,  is,  both  in  fadt  and  in 
his  own  apprehenfion,  of  a  very  different  fpecies, 

E-very  ridiculous  objedt  implies  fentiment  or  defign.  A  column 
placed  by  an  architedt  without  a  capital  or  bafe,  is  laughed  at : 
the  fame  column  in  a  ruin  caufes  a  very  different  fenfation. 

And  laff  1  y,  the  occurrence  mujl  excite  no  acute  or  'vehement  emo¬ 
tion  of  ihe  heart,  fuch  as  terror,  pity,  or  indignation ;  for  in 
that  cafe,  as  was  obferved  above,  the  mind  is  not  at  leifure  to 
contemplate  the  ridiculous. 

Whether  any  appearance  not  ridiculous  be  involved  in  this 
deferiptiori,  and  whether  it  comprehend  every  fpecies  and  form 
of  the  ridiculous,  mud  be  determined  by  repeated  applications 
of  it  to  particular  inflances. 

Afk  woe for  what  fair  end,  &c.]  Since  it  is  beyond  all  con- 
tradidtion  evident  that  we  have  a  natural  fenfe  or  feeling  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  fince  io  good  a  reafon  may  be  affign’d  to  juftify 
the  fupreme  being  for  bellowing  it ;  one  cannot  without  afto- 
nifhment  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  thofe  men  who  imagine  it  is 
for  the  ferviqe  of  true  religion  to  vilify  and  blacken  it  without 
diftindtion,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  us  that  it  is  never  applied 
but  in  a  bad  caufe.  Ridicule  is  not  concerned  with  mere  fpecu- 

H  2  lative 
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Thefe  grateful  ftings  of  laughter,  from  difguft 
Educing  pleafure  ?  Wherefore,  but  to  aid 
The  tardy  fteps  of  reafon,  and  at  once 
By  this  prompt  impulfe  urge  us  to  deprefs 


lative  truth  or  falfehoed.  It  is  not  in  abftrad  proportions  or 
theorems,  but  in  actions  and  pafftons,  good  and  evil,  beauty  and 
deformity,  that  we  find  materials  for  it;  and  all  thefe  terms  are 
relative ,  implying  approbation  or  blame.  To  afk  then  whether 
ridicule  be  a  tejl  of  truthy  is,  in  other  words,  to  alk  whether 
that  which  is  ridiculous  can  be  morally  true ,  can  be  juft  and 
becoming  ;  or  whether  that  which  is  juft  and  becoming, 
can  be  ridiculous.  A  queftion  that  does  not  deferve  a  fe- 
rious  anfwer.  For  it  is  moft  evident,  that  as  in  a  metaphy- 
fical  propofition  offered  to  the  underftanding  for  its  affent, 
the  faculty  of  reafon  examines  the  terms  of  the  propofition, 
and  finding  one  idea  which  was  fuppofed  equal  to  another,  to 
be  in  fad:  unequal,  of  confequeoce  rejeds  the  propofition  as  a 
falfehood  ;  fo  in  objeds  offer’d  to  the  mind  for  its  efteem  or 
applaufe,  the  faculty  of  ridicule  finding  an  incongruity  in  the 
claim,  urges  the  mind  to  rejed  it  with  laughter  and  contempt. 
When  therefore  we  o bier ve  fuch  a  claim  obtruded  upon  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  inconfiftent  circumftances  carefully  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  the  public,  it  is  our  bufinefs,  if  the  matter  be  of 
importance  to  fociety,  to  drag  out  thofe  latent  circumftances, 
and  by  fetting  them  in  full  view,  to  convince  the  world  how 
ridiculous  the  claim  is ;  and  thus  a  double  advantage  is  gained ; 
for  we  both  deted:  the  moral  falfehood  fooner  than  in  the  way 
of  fpeculative  inquiry,  and  imprefs  the  minds  of  men  with  a 
ftronger  fenfe  of  the  vanity  and  error  of  its  authors.  And  this 
and  no  more  is  meant  by  the  application  of  ridicule. 


But 
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The  giddy  aims  of  folly  ?  Tho’  the  light  265 
Of  truth  flow-dawning  on  the’  inquiring  mind, 

At  length  unfolds,  thro’  many  a  fubtile  tie, 

How  thefe  uncouth  disorders  end  at  laft 


But  it  is  faid,  the  pradice  is  dangerous,  and  may  beincon- 
Ment  with  the  regard  we  owe  to  objects  of  real  dignity  and  ex* 
cellence.  I  anfwer,  the  practice  fairly  managed  can  never  be 
dangerous  ;  men  may  be  dilhoneft  in  obtruding  circumftances 
foreign  to  the  fubjed,  and  we  may  be  inadvertent  in  allowing 
thofe  circumftances  to  impofe  upon  us  ;  but  the  fenfe  of  ridi¬ 
cule  always  judges  right.  The  Socrates  of  Ariftophanes  is  as 
truly  ridiculous  a  character  as  ever  was  drawn. — 'True;  but  it 
is  not  the  character  of  < Socrates,  the  divine  moralift  and  father 
of  ancient  wifdom.  What  then  ?  did  the  ridicule  of  the  poet 
hinder  the  philofopher  from  deteding  and  aifclaiming  thofe 
foreign  circumftances  which  he  had  falfely  introduced  into  his 
character,  and  thus  rendering  the  fatirift:  doubly  ridiculous  in 
his  turn  ?  No ;  but  it  neverthelefs  had  an  ill  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  fo  has  the  reafoning  of  Spinoza 
made  many  atheifts  5  he  has  founded  it  indeed  on  fuppofttions 
utterly  falfe,  but  allow  him  thefe,  and  his  conclulions  are  un¬ 
avoidably  true.  And  if  we  muft  rejed  the  ufe  of  ridicule,  be- 
caufe  by  the  impofition  of  falfe  circumftances,  things  may  be 
made  to  feem  ridiculous,  which  are  not  fo  in  themfelves;  why 
we  ought  not  in  the  fame  manner  to  rejed  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
becaufe  by  proceeding  on  falfe  principles,  conclufions  will  ap¬ 
pear  true  which  are  impoffible  in  nature,  let  the  vehement  and 
obftinate  declaimers  againft  ridicule  determine. 

IT  3  In 
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In  public  evil  !  yet  benignant  heav’n, 

Confcious  how  dim  the  dawn  of  truth  appears  2  70 
To  thoufands;  confcious  what  a  fcanty  paufe 
From  labours  and  from  care,  the  wider  lot 
Of  humble  life  affords  for  ftudious  thought 
To  fcan  the  maze  of  nature  :  therefore  flamp’d 
The  glaring  fcenes  with  characters  of  fcorn  275 
As  broad,  as  obvious  to  the  paffmg  clown. 

As  to  the  letter’d  fage’s  curious  eye. 

Such  are  the  various  afpe&s  of  the  mind— 

Some  heav’nly  genius,  whofe  unclouded  thoughts 
Attain  that  fecret  harmony  which  blends  280 

Th*  ethereal  fpirit  with  its  mold  of  clay  ; 

O  !  teach  me  to  reveal  the  grateful  charm 
That  fearchlefs  nature  o’er  thefenfe  of  lii2n 
Diffufes,  to  behold,  in  lifelefs  things, 

The  inexpreffive  femblance  of  himfelf,  285 

Of  thought  and  pafiion.  Mark  the  fable  woods 


The  inexpreffive  femblance ,  &c.]  This  fimilitude  is  the  foun 
datioh  of  almoft  all  the  ornaments  of  poetic  di&ion. 


That 
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That  fhade  fublime  yon  mountain’s  nodding  brow; 
With  what  religious  awe  the  folemn  fcene 
Commands  your  fteps  !  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa  fhould  forfake  290 

Th’  Elyfian  feats,  and  down  th’  imbow’ring  glade 
Move  to  your  paufing  eye  !  Behold  th5  expanfe 
Of  yon  gay  landfcape,  where  the  fiiver  clouds 
Flit  o’er  the  heav’ns  before  the  fprightly  breeze  : 
Now  their  grey  cindtu re  Heir ts  the  doubtful  fun;  295 
Now  ftreams  of  fplendor,  thro’  their  opening  veil 
Effulgent,  fweep  from  off  the  gilded  lawn 
Th’  aerial  fhadows;  on  the  curling  brook. 

And  on  the  fhady  margin’s  quiv’ring  leaves 
With  quickeft  lufcre  glancing;  while  you  view  300 

The  profpedt,  fay,  within  your  chearful  breafc 
Plays  not  the  lively  fenfe  of  winning  mirth 
With  clouds  and  funfhine  chequer’d, while  the  round 
Of  focial  converfe,  to  th’  infpiring  tongue 
Of  fome  gay  nymph  amid  her  fubjebt  train, 

Moves  all  obfequious  ?  Vfhence  is  this  effect. 

This  kindred  pow’r  of  fuch  difcordant  things  ? 

Or  flows  their  femblance  from  that  myftic  tone 

H  4 


To 
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To  which  the  new-born  mind’s  harmonious  pow’rs 
At  firft  were  ftrung  ?  Or  rather  from  the  links  3 10 

Which  artful  cultom  twines  around  her  frame  ? 

\ 

£or  when  the  different  images  of  things 
By  chance  combin’d,  have  ft  ruck  th’  attentive  foul 
With  deeper  impulfe,  or  connected  long. 

Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye  ;  howe’er  diftind  315 
Th’  external  fcenes,  yet  oft  th’  ideas  gain 
From  that  conjundion  an  eternal  tie, 

And  fympathy  unbroken.  Let  the  mind 
Recall  one  partner  of  the  various  league, 
Immediate,  lo  !  the  firm  confed’rates  rife,  3 20 
And  each  his  former  ftation  (trait  refumes  : 

One  movement  governs  the  confenting  throng, 

And  all  at  once  with  rofy  pleafure  fhine, 

Qr  all  are  fadden’d  with  the  glooms  of  care. 

’Twas  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold,  325 
Two  faithful  needles,  from  th’  informing  touch 


Two  faithful  needles,  &c.]  See  the  elegant  poem  recited  by 
Cardinal  Bemho  in  the  character  of  Lucretius  \  Strada  Proluf.v'u 
Acadenu  2,  c.  5. 

Of 
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Of  the  fame  parent- ftone,  together  drew 
Its  myitic  virtue,  and  at  firft  confpir’d 
With  fatal  impuife  quiv’ring  to  the  pole  : 
Then,tho?  disjoin’d  by  kingdoms,  tho’  the  main33o 
Fowl’d  its  broad  furge  betwixt,  and  difPrent  ftars 
B  held  theif  wake,  ul  motions,  yet  preferv’d 
The  former  friendship,  and  remember’d  {till 
Th’  alliance  of  their  birth  :  whafe’er  the  line 
I  Which  once  poffefs’d,  nor  paufe,  nor  quiet  knew  335 
The  fare  afibciate,  ere  with  trembling  fpeed 
He  found  its  path  and  fix’d  unerring  there. 

Such  is  the  fecret  union,  when  we  feel 
A  fong,  a  flow’r,  a  name  at  once  reftore 
Thofe  long-con  nebted  fcenes  where  firft  they  mov’d 
Th’  attention;  backward  thro’  her  mazy  walks  341 
Guiding  her  wantdn  fancy  to  her  fcope. 

To  temples,  courts  or  fields ;  with  all  the  bands 
Of  painted  forms,  of  pafllons  and  defigns 
Attendant :  whence,  if  pleafing  in  itfelf,  345 
The  profpebl  from  that  fweet  accefiion  gains 
Redoubled  influence  o’er  the  lift’ning  mind. 
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By  thefe  myfterious  ties  the  bufy  pow’r 
Of  mem’ry  her  ideal  train  preferves 

Intire  ^  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch,  35© 
Reclaims  her  fleeting  footdeps  from  the  wafle 
Of  dark  oblivion ;  thus  colle&ing  all 
The  various  forms  of  being  to  prefent. 

Before  the  curious  aim  of  mimic  art,  354 

Their  larged:  choice  :  like  fpring’s  unfolded  blooms 
Exhaling  fweetnefs,  that  the  fkillful  bee 
May  tafte  at  will,  from  their  feleded  fpoils 
To  work  her  dulcet  food.  For  not  th5  expanfe 
Of  living  lakes  in  fummer’s  noontide  calm,  359 
Refle&s  the  bord’ring  fliade  and  fun-bright  heav’ns 
With  fairer  femblance*  not  the  fculptur’d  gold 
More  faithful  keeps  the  graver’s  lively  trace. 

Than  he  whofe  birth  the  flder-pow’rs  of  art 
Propitious  view’d,  and  from  his  genial  Aar 
Shed  influence  to  the  feeds  of  fancy  kind  ;  365 

Than  his  attemper’d  bofom  mud  preferve 

The 


By  thefe  myfterious  ties ,  &c.]  The  aft  of  remembering  feems 
almoit  wholly  to  depend  on  the  affociation  0 1  ideas. 
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The  feal  of  nature.  There  alone  unchang’d, 

Her  form  remains.  ,  The  balmy  walks  of  May 
There  breathe  perennial  fweets :  the  trembling  chord 
Refounds  for  ever  in  th’  abltra&ed  ear,  370 

Melodious  :  and  the  virgin’s  radiant  eye, 

Superior  to  difeafe,  to  grief,  and  time. 

Shines  with  unbating  luftre.  Thus  at  length 
Indow’d  with  all  that  nature  can  beftow, 

The  child  of  fancy  oft  in  filence  bends  375 

O’er  thefe  mixt  treafures  of  his  pregnant  breait, 
With  confcious  pride.  From  them  he  oft  refolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things  ; 

And  win  he  knows  not  what  fublime  reward 
Of  praife  and  wonder.  By  degrees  the  mind  380 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate  :  the  plaftic  pow’rs 
Labour  for  aftion  :  blind  emotions  heave 
His  bofom;  and  with  lovelieft  frenzy  caught. 

From  earth  to  heav’n  he  rolls  his  daring  eye. 

From  heav’n  to  earth.  Anon  ten  thoufand ihapes. 
Like  fpedlres  trooping  to  the  wifard’s  call,  386 
Flit  fwift  before  him.  From  the  womb  of  earth. 

From  ocean’s  bed  they  come  :  th’  eternal  heav’ns 

Difclofe 
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Difclofe  their  fplendors,  and  the  dark  abyfs 
Pours  out  her  birth  unknown.  With  fixed  gaze  390 
He  marks  the  rifing  phantoms.  Now  compares 
Their  difPrent  forms*  now  blends  them,  now  divides  * 
Inlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns  * 

Oppofes,  ranges  in  fantaftic  bands, 

And  infinitely  varies.  Hither  now,  395 

How  thither  fluctuates  his  inconftant  aim, 

With  endlefs  choice  perplex’d.  At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.  Lucid  order  dawns  * 

And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  feeds 
Of  nature  at  the  voice  divine  repair’d  400 

Each  to  its  place,  till  rofy  earth  unveil’d 
Her  fragrant  bofom,  and  the  joyful  fun 
Sprung  up  the  blue  ferene  *  by  fwift  degrees 
Thus  difentangled,  his  entire  defign 
Emerges.  Colours  mingle,  features  join,  405 
And  lines  converge  :  the  fainter  parts  retire  * 

The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance  * 

And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  fmiles. 

A  while  he  (lands,  and  with  a  father’s  joy 
Contemplates.  Then  with  Promethean  art,  410 

Into 
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Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 

The  fair  conception ;  which  imbodied  thus. 

And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  ears 
An  objed  afcertain’d:  while  thus  inform’d. 

The  various  organs  of  his  mimic  fkill,  415 

The  confonance  of  founds,  the  featur’d  rock, 

The  fhadowy  pidhire  and  impafiion’d  verfe. 

Beyond  their  proper  pow’rs  attra6l  the  foul 
By  that  expreftive  femblance,  while  in  fight 
Of  nature’s  great  original  we  fcan  420 

The  lively  child  of  art  *,  while  line  by  line, 

And  feature  after  feature  we  refer 
To  that  fublime  exemplar  whence  it  hole 

Thofe  animating  charms.  Thus  beauty’s  palm 
Betwixt  ’em  wav’ring  hangs  :  applauding  love  425* 

Doubts  where  to  chufe ;  and  mortal  man  afpires 
To  tempt  creative  praife.  As  when  a  cloud 
Of  gath’ring  hail  with  limpid  crufts  of  ice 


Into  its  proper  'vehicle,  &c.]  This  relates  to  the  different  forts 
of  corporeal  mediums,  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  artifts  are  ren¬ 
der’d  palpable  to  the  fenfes ;  as  by  founds,  in  mufic ;  by  lines 
and  fhadows,  in  painting;  by  didlion,  in  poetry,  l$c. 

Inclos’d 
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Inclos'd  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  fun. 

Collects  his  large  effulgence;  ftrait  the  heav’ns  4%® 
With  equal  flames  prefent  on  either  hand 
The  radiant  vifage :  Perfia  Hands  at  gaze. 

Appall’d  ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 
The  fnowy-vefted  feer,  in  Mithra’s  name. 

To  which  the  fragrance  of  thefouth  fhall  burn,  435 
To  which  his  warbled  orifons  afcend. 

Such  various  blifs  the  well-turf d  heart  enjoys. 
Favour’d  of  heav’n  !  While  plung’d  in  fordid  cares^ 
Th’  unfeeling  vulgar  mocks  the  boon  divine : 

And  harfh  auflerity,  from  whofe  rebuke  440 

Young  love  and  fmiling  wonder  fhrink  away, 
Abafh’d  and  chill  of  heart,  with  fager  frowns 
Condemns  the  fair  inchantment.  On  my  ffrain, 
Perhaps  ev’n  now,  fome  cold,  faff  idious  judge 
Cads  a  difdainful  eye  ;  and  calls  my  toil,  445 
And  calls  the  love  and  duty  which  I  fing. 

The  dream  of  folly.  Thou  grave  cenfor  !  fay. 

Is  beauty  then  a  dream,  becaufe  the  glooms 
Of  dulnefs  hang  too  heavy  on  thy  fenfe 


To 
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To  let  her  fhine  upon  thee  ?  So  the  man  450 
Whofe  eye  ne’er  open’d  on  the  light  of  heav’n. 
Might  fmile  with  fcorn  while  raptur’d  vifion  tells 

j- 

Of  the  gay-colour’d  radiance  flufhing  bright 
O’er  all  creation.  From  the  wife  be  far 
Such  grofs,  unhallow’d  pride  ;  nor  needs  my  fong 
Defcend  fo  low  ;  but  rather  now  unfold,  4^5 
If  human  thought  could  reach,  or  words  unfold. 

By  what  myfterious  fabric  of  the  mind. 

The  deep-felt  joys  and  harmony  of  found 
Refuk  from  airy  motion  ;  and  from  fhape  460 
The  lovely  phantoms  of  fublime  and  fair. 

Bv  what  fine  ties  hath  God  connected  things 

-  o 

When  prefent  in  the  mind;  which  in  themfelves 
Have  no  connexion  ?  Sure  the  rifing  fun, 

O’er  the  cerulean  convex  of  the  fea,  46/: 

With  equal  brightnefs  and  with  equal  warmth 
Might  rowl  his  fiery  orb;  nor  yet  the  foul 
Thus  feel  her  frame  expanded,  and  her  pow’rs 
Exulting  in  the  fplendor  fhe  beholds ; 

Like  a  young  conqu’ror  moving  thro’  the  pomp  470 
Of  fome  triumphal  day.  When  join’d  at  eve, 

Soft- 
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Soft-murm’ring  ftreams  and  gales  of  gent  left  breath 
Melodious  Philomela’s  wakeful  ftrain 
Attemper,  could  not  man’s  difcerning  ear 
Thro’  all  its  tones  the  fymphony  purfue  *,  475 

Nor  yet  this  breath  divine  of  namelefs  joy 
Steal  thro’  his  veins  and  fan  th5  awaken’d  heart. 
Mild  as  the  breeze,  yet  rapt’rous  as  the  fong  ? 


But  were  not  nature  ftill  indow’d  at  large 
With  all  which  life  requires,  tho’  unadorn’d  480 
With  fuch  inchantment  ?  Wherefore  then  her  form 
So  exquifitely  fair  ?  her  breath  perfum’d 
With  fuch  aethereal  fweetnefs  ?  whence  her  voice 
Inform’d  at  will  to  raife  or  to  deprefs 
Th’  impafllon’d  foul  ?  and  whence  the  robes  of  light 
Which  thus  inveft  her  with  more  lovely  pomp  486 
Than  fancy  can  defcribe  ?  Whence  but  from  thee, 
O  fource  divine  of  ever- flowing  love, 

And  thy  unmeafur’d  goodnefs  ?  Not  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourilh  man,  490 
By  kind  illufions  of  the  wond’ring  fenfe 
Thou  mak’ft  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye. 

Or 
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Or  mufic  to  his  ear :  well-pleas’d  he  fcans 
The  goodly  profpect ;  and  with  inward  fmiles 
Treads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plain;  495 
Behold  the  azure  canopy  of  heav’n. 

And  living  lamps  that  over-arch  his  head 
With  more  than  regal  fplendor  ;  bends  his  ears 
To  the  full  choir  of  water*  air,  and  earth  ; 

Nor  heeds  the  pleafing  error  of  his  thought,  500 
Nor  doubts  the  painted  green  or  azure  arch. 

Nor  queflions  more  the  mufic’s  mingling  founds 
Than  fpace,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time  : 

So  fweet  he  feels  their  influence  to  attradt 
The  fixed  foul ;  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms  505 
Of  care,  and  make  the  deftin’d  road  of  life 
Delightful  to  his  feet.  So  fables  tell, 

Th9  adv’ntrous  heroe,  bound  on  hard  exploits, 

Beholds  with  glad  furprife,  by  fecret  fpells 

Of  fome  kind  fage,  the  patron  of  his  toils,  510 

A  vifionary  paradife  difclos’d 

Amid  the  dubious  wild :  with  ftreams,  and  fhades, 

And  airy  fongs,  th5  enchanted  landfcape  fmiles, 

Chears  his  long  labours  and  renews  his  frame, 

I  What 
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What  then  is  tafte,  but  thefe  internal  pow’rs  515 
Adtive,  and  ftrong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  line  impulfe  ?  a  difeerning  fenfe 
Of  decent  and  fublime,  with  quick  difguft 
From  things  deform’d,  or  difarrang’d,  or  grofs 
In  fpecies  ?  This,  no.r  gems,  nor  ftores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  date,  nor  culture  can  beftow^  521 
But  God  alone,  when  firft  his  adtive  hand 
Imprints  the  facred  byafs  of  the  foul. 

He,  mighty  parent!  wife  and  juft  in  all, 

Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heav’n,  525’ 
Reveals  the  charms  of  nature  Afk  the  fwain 
Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  dimmer  day’s 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repofe,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  funfliine  gleaming  as  thro5  amber  clouds,  530 
O’er  all  the  weftern  Iky  ;  full  foon,  I  ween, 

His  rude  expreflion  and  untutor’d  airs, 

Beyond  the  pow’r  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  fmiling  at  his  heart. 

How  lovely !  how  commanding!  Buttho’  heav’n  535 

In 
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In  every  bread  hath  Town  thefe  early  feeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 

Without  fair  culture’s  kind  parental  aid, 

Without  inlivening  funs,  and  genial  fhow’rs. 

And  fhelter  from  the  blaft,  in  vain  we  hope  540 
The  tender  plant  fhould  rear  its  blooming  head. 

Or  yield  the  harveft  promis’d  in  its  fpring. 

Nor  yet  will  every  foil  with  equal  ftores 

Repay  the  tillers  labour;  or  attend 

His  will,  obfequious,  whether  to  produce  545 

The  olive  or  the  laurel.  Different  minds 

Incline  to  diff’rent  objects  :  one  purfues 

The  vad  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild  ; 

Another  fighs  for  harmony,  and  grace, 

\ 

And  gentled  beauty.  Hence  when  lightning  Gres  550 
The  arch  of  heav’n,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground  ; 
When  furious  Whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 
And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowed  bed, 

Heaves  his  tempeduous  billows  to  the  fky ; 


- - One  purfues 

The  <vaft  alone ,  &c.]  See  the  note  to  ver.  18  of  this  book. 

I  2  Amid 
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Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below  555 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakefpear  looks  abroad 
From  fome  high  cliffy  fuperior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war.  But  Waller  longs, 

All  on  the  margin  of  fome  flow’ry  ftream 
To  fpread  his  carelefs  limbs  amid  the  cool  560 
Of  plantane  fliades,  and  to  the  lift’ning  deer. 

The  tale  of  flighted  vows  and  love’s  difdain 
Refounds  foft-warbling  all  the  live-long  day : 
Confenting  Zephyr  fighs  ,  the  weeping  rill 
Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious  mute  the  groves ;  565 
And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  k>  various  are  the  taftes  of  men. 


Waller  longs ,  &c.] 

O  /  honjj  I  long  my  carelefs  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantane  fhade  and  all  the  day 
With  amrous  airs  my  fancy  entertain ,  See. 

Waller,  Battle  of  the  Summer-I  {lands.  Canto  T. 

And  again, 

While  in  the  park  1  fing ,  the  lifPning  deer 
Attend  my  paj]io?i  and  forget  to  fear ,  See. 

At  Pens-hurfl . 


Oh! 
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Oh !  bleft  of  heav’n,  whom  not  the  languid  fongs 
Of  luxury,  the  Siren  !  not  the  bribes 
Of  fordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  fpoils  570 
Of  pageant  honour  can  feduce  to  leave 
Thofe  ever-blooming  fweets,  which  from  the  ftore 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  th5  enliven’d  foul !  What  tho’  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  height  575 
Of  envied  life  ;  tho5  only  few  poffefs 
Patrician  treafures  or  imperial  (late ; 

Yet  nature’s  care,  to  all  her  children  juft, 

With  richer  treafures  and  an  ampler  ftate 
Indows  at  large  whatever  happy  man  580 

Will  deign  to  ufe  them.  His  the  city’s  pomp, 
The  rural  honours  his.  Whate’er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 

The  breathing  marbles  and  the  fculptur’d  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  pofteftor’s  narrow  claim,  585 
His  tuneful  breaft  injoys.  For  him,  the  fpring 
Diftills  her  dews,  and  from  the  fifteen  gem 
Its-  lucid  leaves  unfolds  :  for  him,  the  hand 


Of 
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Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blufhes  like  the  mom.  590 
Each  paffing  hour  (beds  tribute  from  her  wings ; 
And  ftill  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 

And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.  Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o’er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  fetting  fun’s  effulgence,  not  a  drain  595 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  fbade 


- - Not  a  breeze,  &c„]  111  at  this  account  may  not  appear 

rather  poetically  extravagant  than  juft  in  philofophy,  it  may  be 
proper  to  produce  the  fentiment  of  one  of  the  greateft,  wifeft3 
and  bed;  of  men  on  this  head  ;  one  fo  little  to  be  fufpe&ed  of 
partiality  in  the  cafe,  that  he  reckons  it  among  thofe  favours  for 
which  he  was  efpecially  thankful  to  the  gods,  that  they  had  not 
differed  him  to  make  any  great  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  poetry,  left  by  that  means  he  fhould  have  been 
diverted  from  purfuits  of  more  importance  to  his  high  ftation. 
Speaking  of  the  beauty  of  univerfal  nature,  he  obferves,  that 
there  is  a  pleafng  and  graceful  afpedl  in  every  objedl  we  perceive , 
when  once  we  confider  its  conne&ion  with  that  general  order. 
He  inftances  in  many  things  which  at  hrft  fight  would  be  thought 
rather  deformities,  and  then  adds,  that  a  man  who  enjoys  a  fen- 
fbility  of  temper  with  a  jufl  comprehenfon  of  the  univerfal  order 
— will  difeern  'many  amiable  things ,  not  credible  to  every  mind \ 
hut  to  thofe  alo?ie  who  have  entered  into  an  honourable  familiarity 
with  nature  and  her  works.  M.  Antonin,  iii.  2, 


Afcends, 
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Afcends,  but  whence  his  bofom  can  partake 
Frefh  pleafure,  unreprov’d.  Nor  thence  partakes 
Freda  pleafure  only  :  for  th’  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  pow’rs,  600 
Becomes  herfelf  harmonious :  wont  fo  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  facred  order,  foon  (he  feeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 

Within  herfelf  this  elegance  of  love,  605 

This  fair-infpir’d  delight :  her  temper’d  pow’rs 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  paffion  wears 

A  charter,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  profpefts,  if  to  gaze 
On  nature’s  form  where  negligent  of  all  610 

Thefe  lefier  graces,  die  a ffumes  the  port 
Of  that  eternal  majefty  that  weigh’d 
The  world’s  foundations,  if  to  thefe  the  mind 
Exalts  her  daring  eye  ;  then  mightier  far 
Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.  Would  the  forms 
Of  fervile  curtom  cramp  her  gen’rous  pow’rs?  616 
Would  fordid  policies,  the  barb’rous  growth 
Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 


To 
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To  tame  purfuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 

Lo  l  fhe  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds  620 
And  rowling  waves,  the  Turns  unwearied  courfe. 
The  elements  and  feafons  :  all  declare 
For  what  t,h’  eternal  maker  has  ordain’d 
The  pow’rs  of  man  :  we  feel  within  ourfelves 
His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart,  625 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him. 

Beneficent  and  a&ive.  Thus  the  men 
Whom  nature’s  works  can  charm,  with  God  himfelf 
Hold  converfe  -9  grow  familiar,  day  by  day,  631 
With  his  conceptions,  a£t  upon  his  plan  ; 

And  form  to  his,  the  relifh  of  their  fouls. 
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